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ainctwun's wun SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA 2-25 4:-». 


FOR 10 CENTS. 


The book is micely printed and sub- 
stantially bound in strong paper covers, 
and has mever before been sold in cloth for 
less than $2.5@ a copy. We, however, 
PRESENT the book, postpaid, as herewith 
described, for only one mew yearly sub- 
scription (other than the sender's own) to our 
Journal, Orit will be sent postpaid for 10 
cents to all subscribers to our Journal 
already paid up to January Ist, 1900. 


OUR NEW EDITION 


ives all the reading matter and all the 
fiiuctrations, the same as the copies 
which sold at $2.50. Over 500,000 
copies of this special edition, which contains 
272 pages, have already been sold, 

Remember that every yearly sub- 
scriber receives a free copy of our 1899 
YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC. 





This famous book, by Josiah Allen’s 
FUNNIEST BOOK PUBLISHE e Wife, consists of 272 PAGES with 
over 100 finely executed and humerous ILLUSTRATIONS. It charms 
by its wit, and facinates by its fidelity to Nature. It was written under the 
inspiration of a summer eceason, mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
where prinees of the old world, and the nabobs of the new, with their 
wives, their beautiful daughters, and all the gayest butterflies of 
fashion, display their personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, 
and revel in the extremes of fashionable dissipation. 


LAUCH AND CROW FAT. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife is most popular with the masses, and this is by far 
her best book, and it is without a doubt the funniest book of the century. 
Over 150,000 copies of this great book have been sold in cloth at $2.50 
each. Our new edition, however, of which over 500,000 copies have 
already been sold, gives all the reading matter and all the illustrations of 
the $2.50 edition. 

It is exceedingly amusing, full of delicious humor and of the bitter=- 
est satire coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun. 








SIZE 5 1-2 X 7 1-2 INCHES. 
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ROM MANGER TO THRONE sivcn iv 
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seed DE WiTr TALMARE 


Embracing a New Life of Christ and a History of Palestine. 
544 Pages, Over 200 Magnificent Illustrations. 


MANY LIVES OF CHRIST have been written, but there are none that will 
compare with this in Splendid Conception, [Magnificence of 
Detail, or Eloquence of Thought and Diction. 


c c *T wrote this book,” says Dr. Talmage, 

. “forthe masses. Who are the masses? 
e most of folks. They are the nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the 
thousand. [I hope the title of the book will be suggestive of its contents. There 


are so many lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed.” 


AL in order to qualify himself for 
IT 1 the responsible undertaking of 
VISIT TOT every t to m 








writing the life story of Jesus. 
[ He was thoroughly 
respec ake i 


nvestigations, to picture 
places, and to study the people of Palestine. 


FOR 25 CENTS. 


Over 500,600 copies of From Man- 
ger to Throne have been sold through 
subscription agents and through other sources, 
and mostly at $3.75 each in cloth binding, 
and there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who have as yet mever had an 
opportunity of securing acopy of the book 
at otherthan this price. We, however, PRES- 
ENT the book, postpaid, as described above, 
nicely printed and substantially 
bound in imitation buckram cover, for only 
one new yearly subscription (other than 
the sender’s own) toour Journal. OR itw 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents to all su! 
scribers to our Journal already paid up to 
January Ist, 1900. 
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IS DR. TALMAGE’S LIFES WORK, meateriats so? prepare 
ing for it since his first entry into the ministry forty years ago. it 
SIZE OF BOOK 7X9 INCHES. contains his best and grandest thoughts, 


Remember that every yearly sb- 
scriber receives a free copy of our 1899 
YEAR BOOK and ALMIANAC. 
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WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY. 


NEW EDITION 
GOLOR PLATES 





FOR 50 CENTS. 


Until now the complete WOOD’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY has never sold in cloth without color 
plates for less than $1.75. With them, books 
of this character in cloth usually sell from 
$2.00 up. We, however, PRESENT the book 
nicely printed and substantially bound in heavy 
illuminated paper covers for two new yearly 
subscriptions (other than sender’s own). OR 
to any subscriber to our Journal paid up to 
January 1st, 1900, we will send the book post- 
paid for 60 cents. 

Remember that every yearly subscriber to our 
Journal, receives a free copy of our 1899 YEAR 
BOOK and ALMANAC. 
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ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 


The edition of WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY which we offer, printed from our own 
new plates, unlike the popular editions previously published, covers all divisions of 
lower animal life. Over 600 SUBJECTS are shown in the text pages in black—600 
pages, 6x8 1-2 inches—1206 topics indexed. Besides all these our book possesses 


139 SUBJECTS IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 
GREAT FEATU E namely, beautiful CCLORED COVER, and 139 SUBJECTS 
» SHOWN IN COLOR. The cover and colored illustrations 
ave been prepared especially for us at a great expense, and add not only to the inter- 
est, but to the value. 


THE ENTIRE NATURAL HiSTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Its author, the world famous naturalist, Rev. J.G. Wood, M. A., F.L.S., devoted years 
of his life in preparing the charming Grasmere and delightful anecdotes of all ani- 
mals, both domestic and wild, and in describi 








ng in the simplest inggenee Ge habits, 
haunts, diseases, and peculiarities of the entire animal kingdom. is book is a rec- 
ognized authority all over the world, and is intensely interesting. 
TON WN > | 


SIZE 6X61-2 INCHES. 








FAMILY:ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 








ALL MAPS IN 
ie COLORs, 
Sst Pico ‘ 
; 176 Pertece. 3 
4 ‘6 pag . 
Weis’ book pared = 
eighs 1 and 1-2 lbs, 
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SIZE OF BOOK 11x14 INCHES. 












With Ready Reference Marginal Index on Each FOR 50 CENTS. 


Map, so that Any Place can be Found at Once, ; 
— The price at which this Atlas is offered 


Also 59 Beautiful Plate Pictures, reproductions from photo- — has mever been approached, ict alone 
graphs taken on the spot of Scenic [arvels, equalled. $2.50 isa very low price for 

Native Habitations, Daily Pursuits, Amusements, etc., a book of this size, comprehensiveness 
etc., of the inhabitants of our new Possessions. and quality. We, however, by having an 
——_—__——- exceedingly large edition printed for our own 

subscribers only, are enabled to PRESENT 
it, postpaid, bound in heavy paper covers, in 
a imitation buckram, postpaid, to any one send. 

EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD UPTO DATE. Jj ing us only two new yearly subscriptions 
COUNTIES AND PROVINCES IN DIFFERENT COLORS. (other than the sender’s own) to our Journal, 


OR to any subscriber to our Journal paid 
ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


to January Ist, 1900, we will send the 
book postpaid for fifty cents, 

The chief feature of our Atlas is of course the maps, Remember that every yearly sub- 
but these are supplemented by over 150 pages of [ scriber to our Journal receives a free copy of 
text, presenting within an incredibly small space, a vast our 1899 WEAR BOOK AND AL« 
amount of historical, physical, educational, | MANAC, 
political and statistical matter, touching all coun=- 
tries and governments of the world, GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED IN A 

PREMIUM BOOK. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


79 PAGES OF 5-COLOR MAPS, CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. 
OVER 200 ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 








Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, 7" tttgg: sere ering, a pana 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 


Volume 63 


A Farmer’s Country Elevator. 
W. D. JONES, ILLINOIS. 





In the spring of ’96 I went to the superin- 
tendent of one of the railways operating in 
this state and began negotiations for a siding 
or loading place at the corner of my farm 
and about three miles from a city of about 
12,000 inhabitants. It so happened that all 
the elevators in the city were located on 
the other roads running through the place 
and this particular road of which I speak 
and upon which I am now located had no 
elevator service. The superintendent told 
me if I would build an elevator beside the 
proposed siding he would put in a spur sid- 
ing, provided I would do the grading, which 
was consented to. As soon as we began 
operations the meddlers objected. I went 
ahead and built a small elevator, costing 
about $1500, and have been operating it 
with fairly good success 


For Week Ending February 25, 1899 


for undue misunderstanding in business 
transactions. Every instance of this kind 
that is not satisfactorily adjusted is 
generally of the greatest detriment to the 
dealer, as everybody is supposed to be in 
sympathy with the neighbor at home, and 
the other fellow whom we have never seen 
is too often imagined to be an awful rascal. 
In reality he may be a perfect gentleman 
when given a fair chance to adjust his 
claim. 





Broad Acres of Poultry. 





The largest of the wonderful poultry 
farms of southern R I, and one which is 
considered one of the largest in the U §&, 
is that belonging to Isaac Wilbour. Mr 
Wilbour is probably the pioneer of the ex- 
tensive poultry business of that famous 
section. He began when more than two 


No. 8 


unmatched hemlock lumber. The roof is 
of plain boards not shingled, and no roof- 
ing or batting paper is used unless as an 
experiment. Mr Wilbour, however, says: 
“We have found it more economical to 
shingle the roofs. We are also careful to 
batten the cracks, so that no direct draft 
can come upon the fowls. The average 
cost is $16 to $20 per house complete. We 
have demonstrated that an inexpensive at- 
tachment, to serve as a scratching shed, 
is a good investment. As to warmth, direct 
drafts are always to be avoided, but we 
have never suffered from low temperatures. 
We use tarred paper sometimes inside, 
which is clean and healthy, but we never 
have been able to discover specially favor- 
able or improved results.” 

The cheapest style is considered the most 
profitable. Built in this style there is no 
need of providing for ventilation, as the 

air is admitted through nu- 
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ever since. I almost al- 
Ways pay the big town 
prices for corn, wheat, oats 
and hay; sell coal, and in 
a few days expect to be 
able to load all kinds of 
stock. 

I am a farmer and carry 
on my farming just as I 
always have done, since 
this elevator business does 
not materially interfere 
with myespring and sum- 
mer work until after har- 
vest. From that time on 
until corn begins to come 
to market from the fields I 
have opportunity to look 
after the interests of the 
farm. I write this. article 
simply as a suggestion to 
many other farmers who 
may find themselves locat- 
ed as I was. It will not 
make you rich, but it will 
pay you well if you are 
suitably located, opening 
new employment for you. 
Somebody must handle the 
grain, and why should not 
farmers. do their share 
when it can be done in this 
way? A farmer undertak- 
ing to do this must under- 
stand that while he is 
handling grain he must be 
a square dealing grain man 





ail f a has netted its fortunate owner $75 to $100 a year.” 
as well as a farmer and phackground shows the style of poultry building used in the colony system as 





CROSS-BRED GEESE 


that each load must be practiced in that region. 


carried on separate shoul- 
ders. You are supposed to assume the po- 
sition of a fair and honorable dealer be- 
tween two entirely different classes of 
people, the producer and the consumer. 
The producer may be able to barter suc- 
cessfully with the local consumer, but 
when it is necessary to supply consumers 
far away we find it an entirely different 
maiter. Somebody at the other end of the 
line has got to take this produce and dis- 
pose of it, and these other end fellows in- 
variably prefer to-transact this business 
with some man who has a business of like 
kind to sustain. They generally take some 
care to find out through the well organized 
channels of business that they are dealing 
with a reliatle business man. It is not that 
they have any aversion to the farmer, but 
that most farmers, while they may be honest, 
are not supposed to be familiar with all the 
details of trade and that there is a chance 





poultry houses on a farm was considered 
a wild venture; this was 40 years ago. At 
the present time the two houses have in- 
creased to 100; some 4000 head of laying 
and breeding poultry are kept. Many thou- 
sand chickens are raised annually to sell, 
and from 1500 to 2000 goslings. The goose 
department is probably the most extensive 
in the country. 

The colony plan is used over the entire 
establishment. and the thousands of poul- 
try are scattered over three-or four large 
fields sloping down to the sea. About 250 
fowls are assigned to the acre.. The houses 
are of the simplest plan possible, built of 
rough hemlock boards and having a small 
window in front, and very simple arrange- 
ment inside. The cost cannot be over $20 
per house and may be made considerably 
less. Some of the houses have a double 
roof, others are single and made of rough, 


merous cracks between the 
boards. The fowls are out- 
side almost every day in the 
year, as there is very little 
snow. In summer, fresa 
salt breezes keep the air 
cool and the fowls are vig- 
orous and active the year 
around. Kept in such 
large numbers, the laying 
poultry does not reach the 
high average production 
found in some small flocks. 
Probably 100 to 120 per hen 
would cover the average 
annual production of the 
southern RI hen. But this 
rate of product is found 
quite profitable because of 
the small expense for 
buildings, labor and feed. 
On account of the lack of 
railroad _ transportation, 
grain costs more than else- 
where, but the addition of 
this is not serious. 

It might be supposed 
that the various fiocks, 
having no fences between, 
would become hopelessly 
mixed at feeding time. But 
such is not the case, after 
the birds have learned their 
home by being shut into it 


A flock of half wild, half African geese, the famous “mongrel” geese of for a few days. Mr Wil- 
southern Rhode Island, which is the greatest goose growing section inthe US. pour says: ‘We have. no 
Says an extensive grower: “‘A wild Canada gander mated with an African goose trouble in feeding, with a 
The little house in the horse and man driving 


from one poultry house to 
another. If the hens do 
mix up a little they separate at once and 
return to their respective houses. Except 
our breeding flocks we keep no males with 
our hens upon the theory that infertile eggs 
keep best.” 

Fowls are fed twice a day, the morning 
feed is a mash of cooked vegetables and 
mixed meals. It is mixed the day before 
and fed cold in summer. The afternoon 
feed is whole corn. Some of the farmers 
in this section do not feed corn, but most 
do, and in large quantities. Mr Wilbour 
does not feed the fish refuse, which is so 
extensively used by many of the poultry 
farmers. He buys the best quality of meat 
scrap. Other experts feed oyster shells and 
grit. The care of the houses is very simple. 
They are cleaned out every three or four 
weeks. Lice give but little trouble and are 
treated with kerosene if they appear. The 
{To Page 231.] 
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Potato Culture That Pays. 


The excellent results in growing potatoes 
at the Cornell station have induced the man- 
agement to plan a series of co-operative ex- 
periments in different parts of the state on 
a great variety of soils. If the methods in 
vogue at the station will produce similar 
results all over the state the potato output 
will be increased more than anyone would 
naturally expect. The average yield per 
acre at the station in 1895 was 352 bu; for 
the state the average yield was only 122 
bu; at the station in 1896, 319, for the state 
89: at the station in 1897, 322, for the 
state 62. . 

In the co-operative experiments for the 
coming year the station suggests the fol- 
lowing treatment: As soon as the ground 
is cleared of the season’s crops, whether in 
sod, stubble or fallow, plow as deeply as the 
character of the soil will permit, and work 
it down well with the harrow and roller. 
If in August sow crimson clover. If after 
August sow to rye or wheat. This autumn 
tillage will develop much plant food which 
the growing plants will take up and hold 
in readiness for next season's crop. If 
crimson clover is sown it will also gather 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. There may 
be soils where this autumn preparation will 
not be advantageous, but it is believed that 
in many localities where fall plowing is not 
practiced it will prove to be very beneficial. 
As early in the spring as the land will work 
(whether the autumn preparation was 
given or not) plow the area, but not quite 
so deeply as recommended for the autumn 
plowing. At intervals of 8 to 15 days 
from the date of this early plowing, till 
planting time, as the weather will permit, 
work the ground thoroughly with spring- 
tooth harrow or cultivator, thus killing 
several crops of young weeds, developing 
much plant food and preventing the loss 
of moisture by evaporation. Sometimes it 
is an advantage to delay the planting that 
the land may receive another thorough 
working before the seed is put in. This 
double working of the land—autumn and 
spring—coupled with the growing of a 
catch crop, as circumstances permitted, is 
believed to have contributed more toward 
securing such unusual average yields on the 
station grounds than any other part of 
the treatment the land has received. 

As to fertilizers applied, or the character 
of the seed used, the experimental area 
should be treated like the rest of the field. 
It is recommended that good, marketabie 
potatoes be used for seed and cut so that 
each piece shall be of good size and have 
one or two strong eyes. At planting time, 


whatever the tools or machinery 
used in doing the _ work, endeavor 
to secure the conditions that are 


obtained by the following plan: 
Open up with a double mold-board or 
shovel plow, at appropriate distances (pre- 
sumably at about 36 inches) furrows four 
or five inches below the general Ievel, 
throwing the earth up in ridges between the 
rows. Place the seed in these furrows at 
from 12 to 15 inches between the pieces. 
Then split the ridges, forming new ridges 
over the seed, which will be buried deep- 
ly, with furrows between the rows. Ob- 
serve that the soil has thus all been thor- 
oughly stirred to a depth of four or five 
inches. In about a week after planting, 
level down the ridges by means of a spike- 
tooth or smoothing harrow. This harrow- 
ing may be repeated perhaps several times 
before the plants are up. 

As soon as the rows can be followed, cul- 
tivate the space between them as deeply 
as it cam readily be worked, keeping away 
from the plants sufficiently not to disturb 
their connection with the soil. This is the 
last deep cultivation the crop will receive. 
From this time on at intervals of ten to 
fourteen days, cultivate lightly (about two 
inches deep), working as close to the rows 
as the size of the tops will permit. Culti- 


vate after every rain storm, as soon as 


AND FIELD 


FARM 


the soil is fit. Continue these shallow cul- 
tivations so long as it is possible to pass 
between the rows, narrowing the cultivator 
at each successive tillage to correspond to 
the space that is left between the spread- 
ing tops. A little earth will be thrown to- 
ward the rows by the cultivator blades, 
but do not attempt to ridge or hill the po- 
tatoes by hilling blades or the shovel plow. 
From seven to nine eultivations have been 
found most advantageous for the crop, and 
it is well if the tillage is continued into 
August. Level tillage has given better re- 
sults on the station grounds than the “‘hill- 
ing’ method, the advantage being greater 
in dry seasons. 





A Handy Fodder Sled. 


J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 





Hauling shocked corn fodder or cane from 
the fields is a hard and tedious job where 
the hauling is done with a wagon and rack 
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A CHEAP FODDER SLED. 


—the usual method. Then, too, the tearing 
down of the shock, the throwing of it upon 
the rack and the unloading of it again 
break off the leaves and dry stems. This 
job is greatly simplified and much is saved 
in fodder and labor if a sled is built for 
the hauling. The runners of the sled are 
made of 2 by 8’s, 16 ft long. The standards 
@ at each end are placed far enough from 
the ends of the runners to bolt on braces DB. 
The cross braces, ¢, are made of 2 by 8’s. 
No tongue is required unless the hauling 
is to be done on snow. 

The sled is driven along the shock row 
as near as possible to the shock, which is 
tipped over onto it without breaking the 
tie band. The sled will hold from four to 
six large shocks. The fodder hauled in 
this way is in good shape for ricking if de- 
sired, and loses little if any in transporta- 
tion. This sled comes handy in many 
places about the farm, saving much lifting 
on and off wagons. 





Whole vs Piece Root Grafts—In testing 
the comparative value of these two meth- 
ods of grafting, the Alabama experiment 
station found that at the end of one year 
the trees grafted on whole roots were 
slightly smaller than those grafted on piece 
roots. The difference was very slight in- 
deed, but the results seem to indicate that 
the extravagant claims advocated by the 
admirers of the whole root system are not 
well founded. 


Crossing Dairy Breeds—Will some ex- 
perienced dairymen kindly state their views 
in regard to the crossing of the Holstein 
breed of cattle with Guernseys or Jerseys, 
for the purpose of effecting a result which 
shall combine the quantity of the one breed 
with the quality of the other? If some 
dairyman who has had practical experience 
along this line will reply, through these 
columns, such information will be appre- 
ciated.—[F. F. W. 


Cost of a Pound of Butter—The cost of a 
pound of butter will depend on many things, 
but it is usually estimated at from 10 to 19c 
per lb. The butter produced at the World’s 
fair dairy test cost 12%c per Ib: The Minn 
exp sta after careful and economical tests 
say they produce their butter at 10c per Ib. 


Winter Management that leads to suc- 
cess is of a kind that includes every detail. 
Sometimes a very simple matter conduces 
to wonderful results.—[C. C. Shoemaker, 
Titinois. 





SOIL FERTILITY. 


The Profitable Use of Fertilizers--Il, 


E. B. VOORHEES, N J EXP STA. 





Continuing my article, the first part of 
which was printed in these columns last 
week, the second phase of the subject is 
next considered—the character of the soil. 

A very cursory study of soils will show 
that wide differences exist in them, both in 
reference to their chemical character or 
composition, and “their physical properties, 
both of which characteristics have a direct 
influence in determining the effect of any 
specific application of fertilizers. Without 
going into details, suffice it to say, that 
sandy and gravelly soils are the poorest, 
both in respect to physical and chemical 
qualities, because particles of the soil are 
coarse and hard, thus permitting their very 
rapid drying and heating, and because their 
chemical composition is such as to make 
them strongly resist decay. Moreover, after 
decay no essential mineral constituent is 
provided, they contain no phosphoric acid 
and potash, and hence on soils of this char- 
acter before profitable returns may be ex- 
pected from the use of plant food, they 
must be Improved in their physical charac- 
ter. And because they are so poor in their 
chemical character, their needs for added 
plant foad for the growth of any crop are 
not limited to one or two of the constitu- 
ents, but must include all of the essential 
ones. 

Clay soils, on the other hand, are fre- 
quently rich in minerals containing potash 
and poor in those containing lime and phos- 
phoric acid, consequently with proper cul- 
tivation and management, they are able to 
provide a sufficient abundance of potash for 
crops of a low commercial value for a long 
time. In the next place, limestone soils are 
frequently poor in potash and rich in lime 
and phosphates, thus fertilizers rich in pot- 
ash are frequently more useful ‘than those 
containing the other constituents in greater 
proportions. 

Regarding classes of soils in a general 
way, it may be said that potash is a very 
essential constituent of manures for sandy 
soils, not only because all crops require 
potash, but because they require it in rela- 
tively large amounts, and because in sandy 


soils it is liable to exist in minimum 
amounts. On the other hand, in clay soils 
potash is liable to exist im considerable 


amounts, and the deficient*element is more 
likely to be phosphoric acid, and this ap- 
plied in abundance may .enable the plant to 
secure the necessary potash. In limestone 
soils, the lime and phosphoric acid, and per- 
haps the potash, may be in sufficient abun- 
dance to cause a normal growth of plant, 
yet the nitrogen be so insufficient as to pre- 
vent a full development. These points 
should guide in preparing and adapting our 
fertilizers to our conditions, particularly in 
the absence of specific experiments touch- 
ing these points. 
PREVIOUS TREATMENT AND CROPPING. 


This is also an important consideration, 
since different soils of the same natural 
character, and located equally well, will not 
always respond in the same way to the ap- 
plication of fertilizers, even when the man- 
agement is identical. This may be due to 
the fact that in the one case the cropping 
has been such as to result in the rapid ex- 
haustion of one rather than the three es- 
sential fertilizer constituents, whereas in 
the other, the cropping may have been 
quite as severe in one sense, but has been 
helpful because judicious rotations have 
been used and improved methods practiced. 

For example, a continuous cropping with 
timothy hay will result in the removal of 
greater amounts of potash than of phos- 
phoric acid, and consequenély soils thus 
cropped will respond more profitably to fer- 
tilizers with a greater proportion of potash, 
or even this element alone, of the minerals, 
than to the fertilizers that contain both 








phosphoric acid and potash. In fact, if the 
land has been cropped continuously with 
potatoes, wheat, corn, cotton or tobacco, 
there is likely to be a much larger removal 
proportionately of some one element, rather 
than a proportionate amount of all. 

A cropping which may be fully as ex- 
haustive in the sense that the total quan- 
tity of constituents removed is quite as 
great, though they are removed in more 
uniform proportions, will, on the other 
hand, grow crops longer and will respond 
profitably to a small application of a fer- 
tilizer containing a m-~- uniform amount 
of all of the constituents. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, that the farmer should 
be familiar with the kinds and amounts of 
constituents that are removed by his meth- 
od of cropping, particularly if he is en- 
gaged in general farming, in order that he 
may economically return to the soil those 
which are liable to be needed in greatest 
amounts, thus avoiding the expense of add- 
ing those which are already in the soil in 
sufficient quantities. 

[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 





Winter Applications of Manure. 
JAMES FISCHLER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





In accordance with the suggestion of B. 
M. Vaughn, I give my experience with 
spreading manure and also describe the 
land. My first plat is sod ground, gravelly 
loam with red shell clay subsoil, and the 
whole gently sloping: The soluble parts of 
the manure applied to this in winter were 
retained largely by the soil. There was no 
snow on the ground when the manure was 
spread, but it was frozen to a depth of 6 or 
10 in. The manure consisted of horse and 
cow manure mixed with straw and chaff. 
It was drawn out and spread on the ground 
every month during the winter. As a re- 
sult I cut more than double the amount of 
hay from the plat the season after apply- 
ing this fertilizer. 

Another plat was a 4-acre field, one-half of 
which was plowed in the fall. The manure 
was spread on the ground every week until 
two acres were top-dressed. On 1% acres 
the manure was drawn out and spread on 
the top just before plowing in spring and 
on the remaining half acre no manure was 
used at all. The plat was drilled to corn 
for the silo in rows 36 in apart. Where the 
manure was spread in winter the crop was 
one-third heavier than where the manure 
was plowed under, and the half acre which 
received no manure produced not more than 
one-third of a crop. For my part, I would 
prefer to draw out manure on level or 
gently sloping ground as soon as it is made. 





Scraps of Clover Experience. 





At the Mass experiment farm in Amherst, 
crimson clover grew well in the fall, but 
winterkilled in spring.—[Prof J. B. Lind- 
sey, Amherst, Mass. 

The advantage of crimson over red clo- 
ver is that it is a catch crop. You must 
make red clover the present of a year. 
Crimson clover grows quickly.—[H. B. Col- 
lingwood, New Jersey. 

I have mixed red clover with crimson 
clover. The red seems to help the other to 
live through the ‘winter. Both make a 
heavy growth. If the crimson doesn’t live 
the other will.—[A. E. Cheever, Massachu- 
setts. 





Grass and Winter Manuring—I have 
found the old combination of timothy and 
clover hard to be excelled. Orchard grass 
is good if sowed very thick and cut by 
June 10 or 15, but when timothy and clover 
are used I regard it as very important to 
add redtop. Rhode Island bent is a grass of 
the redtop family, since it leafs directly 
from the crown. There is always a great 
mat of leaves :overing the ground no mat- 
ter how closely the grass is mowed. Tim- 
othy runs out because the heat and drouth 
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FEEDING OF CROPS 


which after mowing strike directly at the 
crown of the plant, and a mixture of red- 
top or Rhode Island bent protects this and 
prevents the timothy from dying out. I 
have fields of timothy which have been 
mowed 15 or 18 years and are as good as 
ever. The only seed which I have added 
since laying down the field has been redtop. 
The great bane of our mowings is pasturing 
after the haying season, leaving no after- 
growth as protection from drouth, frost, 
freezing and thawing. I have been able to 
keep my timothy fields in perfect condition 
by top dressing and not pasturing and by 
shading with a mixture of redtop. Manure 
is applied to grass lands at any time now, 
no matter if the snow is two feet deep. 
The easiest time is just as soon as the 
manure is made. It cannot heat without 
waste. Snow cleans the air as it comes 
down and takes up some ammonia. Manure 
on top perhaps helps hold the snow and 
retains the ammonia, said James Wood of 
Westchester Co, N Y, to the Ct farmers in- 
stitute. 








of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 
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VERY SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 
fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


- Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








_ A. 
12-Year 
Old Bo 


can domore and better work with t 


SX. HAND CULTIVATOR 


han three men with common 
* hoes. If no one in your town sells it, 
send $1.25 for sample, delivered. 
St., Rock Falls, 
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(LRIOH MFG. CO., 47 RiverSt., 
re» STEEL 
0 ER DRUMS 
STEEL 


Get catalogue of 1, 2,3 & 4 Horse 
Tread Powers, Sweep # 

Powers, Grain Separa- 
tors, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Grind- 
ing Mill,'Potato and — j 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, = =a . 
Engines, 3to 25 horse, mounted or stationary, e 


S. S. MESSINGER & SON, Tatamy, Pa, 
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THE EDGAR FANNING WEEDER 


Saves more labor. Does better 
work than any other weeder. 
Weeding done while cultivating 
without extra labor. No clog- 
ging. Will fit any two-horse cultl 
vator. Agents wanted. For des- 
cription and prices write to 


EDGAR FANNING 
WEEDER CoO., 
Baiting Hollow, N. Y. 
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If Cincinnattus could have had an 


OLIVER 
CHILLED 
PLOW —- 


he could have added a new impetus to Roman agriculture. 
At any rate we haye practically revolutionized the agricult- 
ure of the entire world by its introduction. 

A good plow is the foundation of good agriculture. 
The Oliver plows are the best plows for numerous reasons 
which are stated in our free descriptive matter. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
South Bend, Indiana, U. S. As 


















— a 2-horse pion —e % 
rrow 14in. Ppp : ft. | mill ; guar- . ‘ 
on trial. Terms print-| this 8-£t. steel mill; ga horse Culti- ) 
This Dise Harrow] .4 in catalogue. We have] anteed easiest running ae S ome 4) y | 
cuts 634 ft, has 12 16-in. no | @strongest made; pump 
ills, 8 to | maternal ; steel wheels;all for ths team harn 


discs; price $15.99. 
BALL BEARIN 
steel harrow is made 
with 16 and 20-in. discsin 
8 sizes. Guaranteed light-}for steel lever harrow 
estrunning and best made, |cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2 sec-] reduc 
Prices reduced, tions; also 3 


Send for Our FREE 320-Page Spring Agricultural Catalog, 











ing rent mi 
16-ft. ; also tanks,pumps, 

~ ete . | tivator, $16.99. 5-shovel [leather, traces 6 ft long, 1 
og mee org a 1-h. cultivator, spreads to fin. wide, with cockeye, ish 
plet ‘outits. Prices all at $4; our price $2.85. 


& 4 sections, [Dent tail to send tor it. SEEDERS, ALL KIN: 
. 
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complete. A riding culti- feut from select oak-tan 


33 in., all steel; retailed }jines; Hook & Territ pads, 
pole strap 136 in.; collar 
DS. Jstrap Kin. Big Bargain. 
55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., TI2 , Chicago. 
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SAVE MONEY! BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get the benefit of salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit, Our entire production goes ,. 
from factory to farm. Write for free samples and book. 
WALEER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Farmers’ Telephone Lines. 
E. A. FIELDS, IOWA. 





In notheastern Iowa a number of farmers’ 
telephone lines were built last year and 
they have been so successful and proven 
such a convenience that many more are 
already being proposed, and contracts are 
being let for their construction during the 
coming season. The system adopted here is 
that known as the “bridging system,” which 
is said to unite the best service with the 
lowest cost. Not more than 20 telephones 
are placed on one line or system. The main 
line is run as centrally to the location of 
the various subscribers as possible, and 
terminating at one end at the nearest mar- 
ket town or perhaps connecting a small 
town with the county seat. From the main 
line each subscriber builds or pays the ex- 
pense of building a branch line to his own 
house.. where the wire is grounded. 

A system of signals is adopted, made nec- 
essary, because ringing any bell rings all 
the bells on the line, and in order to, call 
any particular person, you must ring his 
‘eall,” a combination of long and short 
rings. The disadvantage of the system is 
that it affords no privacy, as any conversa~ 
tion over it may be heard by any who are 
listening. Still, for the purpose designed, it 
answers very well and is both a time saver 
and a source of amusement. In case of 
sickness a doctor can be summoned be- 
fore the hired man could get a team har- 
essed to drive to town, supposing of course 
that the doctors have telephones, and they 
are usually not slow to avail themse!ves of 
the advantage. In the busy season, if a 
machine breaks down, the farmer can in- 
quire for and often order repairs with- 
out loss of valuable time. Besides saving 
many trips to town it enables the farmers 
to keep posted on the market, and take ad- 
vantage of any sudden advance. Recently 
a farmer living eight or ten miles from 
town received word late in the afternoon 
that his brother was going to make him 
a visit and would reach town that day by 
rail. Knowing that a neighbor of his was 
in town, he called up the hotel where his 
neighbor usually sterned, found him, told 
him where to find the traveler and thus 
saved the long cold ride. 

Between the farmers themselves the uses 
to which it is put are innumerable. In- 
quiries for stray stock can be made in all 
directions, arrangements made for extra 
he!p and many like errands which generally 
require much time. In one instance a 
threshing crew was summoned and on hand 
ready to begin work in half an hour, where 
it would have taken a half day to send 
word otherwise. The farmer’s wife appre- 
ciates the new convenience as much as any 
member of the family and probably uses 
it more. It gives her a means of relieving 
the monotony of her work that she is not 
slow to accept, and the young people keep 
the wires hot evenings in all manner of fun. 
The line is even used for singing, though 
bass, alto, soprano and tenor may be miles 
away from each other. It is commonly re- 
ported that every telephone owner rushes 
to the ’phone every time the bell rings to 
hear what is being said, but this is in most 
cases only true at first before the novelty 
has worn off. 

The method of organizing is to form a 
stock company, incorporated so that they 
can hold property, and elect the necessary 
officers. Each share of the stock entitles 
the holder to the use of line for one tele- 
phone so that only stockholders can have 
the use of the line. The shares are fixed 
at a price that will a little more than pay 
for the cost of construction. Each stock- 
holder pays for his own ’phone, though the 
secretary may be instructed to buy the 
whole number for the_ stockholders. As 
there is no rent to pay on the telephones 
the expense after the line is once built is 
very light, being limited to what repairs 
become necessary. If more than 20 fami- 
lies adjacent to the same line want the 
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service, two or more wires can be strung 
on the same poles by transposing the wires 
at every third pole to avoid the “cross talk’”’ 
and two separate systems can thus be run 
side by side, and by having one or two 
switch stations, either line can be connect- 
ed with the other. This new use for the 
telephone is doubtless destined to increase 
as its practicability becomes better dem- 
onstrated. 


An Inexpensive Round Barn. 


F. C. CURTIS, 





The numerous round barns figured in 
your journal are excellent, but to me they 
seem to be unnecessarily expensive. I pro- 
pose to build a round barn 60 ft in diameter 
on a bank stone basement with silo in cen- 
ter to hold from 100 to 200 tons of ensilage. 
The barn will contain stalls for about 50 
head of cattle and sufficient storage room 
for their forage and bedding and other con- 
veniences. Leaving out the cost of grad- 





GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


ing and masonry the expense of this build- 
ing will not exceed $400. 

My plan would be to erect a stave silo 16 
ft in diameter in the center of the base- 
ment about 30 ft high. The staves are to 
be of good seasoned hemlock or pine one 
inch thick with matched edges. 
nailed to wooden hoops made of 1 in lum- 
ber, 4 in wide. These hoops must be 3 or 4 
in in thickness. The staves will shrink 
when the silo is empty, but on filling will 
swell to the necessary tightness. I have 
such a silo which has been in use 4 yrs. 
It answers perfectly and is seemingly all 
the better for the annual drying out. The 
silo should rest on a good wall and would 
be all the better if it were excavated 10 ft 
to begin with. Care must be taken to al- 
low no shoulder where the wooden part 
connects with the stone and to have the 
stones plastered over smoothly, preferably 
with cement. In erecting the basement 
walls of the barn, work in at the top of the 
walls the joist about 3 ft 8 in apart. The 
inner ends of these joists are to rest on 
rows of 2 by 10 studding, 10 ft from center 
of studding to inside of basement walls. 
This studding should rest on good founda- 
tion and be reinforced at the top by nail- 
ing boards on either side. The joists can 
be spliced to the desired length extending 
to the silo, where another row of studs can 
be supplied to support the ends. 

One side of the silo can be open 2% ft 
wide, except where the hoops cross it. The 
opening is to be strongly cased on the out- 
side. The door for this open space should 
be in sections smooth on the inside and 
not more than 2 ft in width. These are to 
be put in from the inside of the silo as 
filled. It would be well to cover the sec- 
tions on the inside with tar paper so that 
the opening will be perfectly tight. 

Erect a balloon frame on the basement 
walls, say 16 ft high, let the studding be 
about 2 ft apart. Side with ship lap lum- 
ber, breaking the joints at the end of each 
tier. At the top of the frame put on two 
or more thicknesses of lumber outside and 
inside of the studs and bolt together. Then 
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add a plate made of two thicknesses of 
2-in lumber, breaking joints. 

The basement of the stable is designed to 
accommodate 50 cows on the outside head- 
ing toward the center. Each stud is to 
have a swing partition extending to the 
drop, making the stall 3 ft 2 in wide at the 
back end. Give as much width as possible, 
but do not have it wide enough to allow 
the occupant to turn round in the stall, 
The partition can be made of three 6-in 
strips with pieces across the ends. The 
cows can be confined with stanchions or 
neck ties and the manger can be made ae- 
cordingly. From the edge of the drop, plank 
the oor 14 in for the hind feet of the cow 
to stand upon. The remainder of the space 
from the drop to the manger can be of 
earth. Some prefer this plan to a stall 
floored entirely with lumber. The trench 
can be made of lumber sides and cement 
bottom. The partition can be swung round 
out of the way when the stable is being 
eleaned so that the horse and cart can pass 
through. This plan leaves a space of 12 ft 
between the manger and the silo for a feed- 
ing alley, grain bins, stalls and other pur- 
poses. A silo placed as I have indicated 
adds strength to the barn and the silo is 
protected from the cold to a certain extent, 

This building can be constructed with 
about 20,000 ft of No 1 hemlock lumber and 
the cost of this in this section is $11 per M. 
Forty thousand shingles will cost $80, thus 
making a total of $300. The nails, glass and 
other extras will cost about $100. Of course 
in other localities the cost may be consider- 
ably more. A round barn is much more 
economical than a square one. A barn 30 
by 60 ft incloses 1800 sq ft; a round barn 
60 ft in diameter has the same length of 
wall and incloses about 2700 sq ft. 
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A Cheap Barn Door Latch—The accom- 
panying illustration shows a convenient 
lateh for a barn or granary door on rollers. 
The inside view, a, shows how this may be 
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attached to the door, 0 is the latch seen 
from the outside, ¢ is the block over which 
the latch drops when the door is closed. I 
have used it on my farm buildings for a 
number of years and find it exceedingly 
convenient and very cheap. It cannot get 
out of order, and if it is broken it can be 
easily and quickly replaced.—{C. J. Sheil, 
New York. 


Stretching Barbed Wire—Barbed wire is 
uncomfortable stuff at the best. One of 
the easiest ways, perhaps, to handle i 








when placing it upon posts is with the de- 
vice shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This frame can be quickly made and 
from it the wire can be unreeled as rapidly 
as a man can walk, pulling the framework 
after him. When his companion is ready 
to staple the wire to a stake, the pin is put 
through the side of the frame, locking the 
reel, when the wire can be pulled up as taut 
as desired. 








Broad Acres of Poultry. 





[From Page 227.] 
poultry specialists here do not doctor sick 
hens, but dispose of them with the ax. 
There is, however, very little sickness. 

Stock kept on the Wilbour farm and 
many of the farms of this section is the fa- 
mous R I Red. Southern R I may prop- 
erly be called the home of this breed. Ac- 
cording to Prof Brigham, the poultry of the 
R I Red breed is a cross between Brown 
Leghorn and Buff Cochin, with a slight 
mixture of other breeds. Its appearance 
would indicate that it belongs mostly to the 
above cross. Some of the fowls are feather- 
legged and some smooth-legged, with single 
combs. Some have rose combs. The size 
is slightly smailer than Plymouth Rocks, 
carriage upright and active. The hens 
vary from light buff to dark brown, cocks 
are dark brown with black tail feathers, 
and resemble somewhat the color of the 
Brown Leghorn, but are much larger in 
size and in shape resemble the Cochin. The 

teds have the early maturing qualities of 
the Leghorn, feathering out soon and grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Another practice of the southern R I 
growers is at variance with the poultry doc- 
trine usualiy preached. The hens are not 
changed every year, but at least half of 
them are often kept over into the second 
year. It is not considered that the old hens 
lay quite as well as the pullets, but where 
several hundreds or often thousands of lay- 
ers are kept on the farm it is a severe task 
to renew the laying stock every season and 
the farmer who does all the work will find 
his hands more than full during the season 
trying to raise the number of chickens it 
would require to fill his houses with pullets 
in one year. Hence many farmers aim only 
to renew half their layers each season. 
Some farmers also sell a good many pullets 
every year for shipment to other sections. 
In forthcoming articles, more will be told 
of this section, which is perhaps the only 
part of the U S where a large proportion of 
the farmers make poultry’ growing their 
main dependence. 


That Improved Brooder. 





The brooder recently illustrated in these 
columns seems not to have been fully un- 
derstood by some readérs. More compre- 
hensive cuts of the machine and its parts 
are therefore given herewith. 

Fig 1 shows the brooder complete with 
cover raised. The hover is shown within 








BROODER COMPLETE. 


FIG 1. 


the top. The upper dotted line shows the 
position of the matched board floor and 
the lower dotted line shows the position of 
the sheet iron beneath which the lamp stove 
is placed. 

Fig 2 shows the drum of sheet iron, or 
galvanized iron, which is attached to the 
edge of a circular opening in the floor, as 
shown in Fig 3. This cut shows the floor, 
the sheet iron and the two inch space be- 
tween them with the lamp underneath the 
sheet iron. The air above the sheet iron is 
warmer and rises through the drum, escap- 
ing through the small openings under the 
top, out into the brooder. A cloth curtain 
is hung around the edge of the broad top 
of the drum, forming a hover, into which 
the chicks go for warmth. This curtain is 





THE PRACTICAL POULTERER 


“slashed” up every few inches. Openings 
in the sides of the brooder admit air to the 
lamp to the space between the sheet iron 
and the floor above, and also ventilate the 
brooder chamber. These Openings from the 





FIG 3. 
LAMP, FLOOR AND DRUM. 


FIG 2. 
SHEET IRON DRUM. 


brooder chamber can be controlled by corks 
in very cold weather. 

The brooder can be made any size up to 
3x4 ft, which is large enough for 75 chicks. 
It can be heated with an incubator lamp or 
any good lamp with No 2 large 


oil chamber, 
—_—_—_—a— 


The Houdan is not entitled to first place, 
as it seldom lays in winter, is lacking in 
hardiness and its crest becomes ‘“water- 
soaked” if exposed to continued wet weath- 
er. It is, however, an excellent layer from 
March to November, and is of high quality 
as a table fowl.—[{P. H. Jacobs, Atlantic Co, 
N J. 





A Hot Bran Mash in which may be stir- 
red bits of meat chopped fine, fed to the 
hens on cold, snowy mornings, serves as 
an excellent food. Scraps are an excellent 
egg-producing food and rarely fail to bring 
about an increase in production.—[R. K. 
Jones, Warren Co, -. J. 





Corn Charcoal—If in roasting corn for 
hens an ear gets burnt occasionally, well 
and good. It furnishes much needed char- 
coal in its best form.—[Rachel True, Wash- 
ington Co, Minn. 

Guineas—J. F. H., Il], wants experience 
of growers as to profits from guinea fowls, 
and how to dispose of the product. 





Country Buckwheat—Dealers paid 70c 
per 100 lbs in the fall and have advanced 
the price to $1.—[E. R., Erie Co, N Y¥. 


UR INCUBATORS #32" 


They have all the latest improvements 
and are sold at very low prices and 
GUARANTEED to please every 
d 6c. for our 148 page 

caideaes which contains full des- 
criptions of our extensive line 
" tells how to raise poultry 
dm successfully. Send for it at once. 


DES MOINES INC’B CO. 
104 Des Moines, Iowa. 


















300M BUSINESS! 


Don’t be satisfied with poor results, 
You can Bateh thousands of chick’ 
ens with t 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR 


thout a possibility of failure, That 

ist best attested by its 200 first pre 
miums in all kinds of competitions 
ion all kinds of machines. Getour 
ge catalogue with supplement, 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA 















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
—, — - est tg a 
in the market reulars FREE 

GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, ILL. 
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Salt Rheum, 
Hands Would 
Crack Open 


“Y cannot say too much in praise 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as it has 
worked wonders in my case. I was 
afflicted with salt rheum on my hands 
for many years. I tried many reme- 
dies but did not obtain relief. My 
hands would crack open and bleed 
profusely and the pain was terrible to 
bear. Since taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla the flesh has healed and my 
hands are as smooth as a farmer’s 
hands could be. I have recommended 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to my friends, 
and as far as I can learn it has proved 
satisfactory.” Lioyp B. CHaskg, 
Pottersville, Mass. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine for salt rheum that money 
can buy. All druggists. 
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plan 3 tol. 100-Egg Hatcher $2, Cheap in 
price but a mighty money maker. Send forcat'g 
telling how to get one free, Agents wanted. 

N mn Incubators Oo, B45, Columbus Neb 





FREIGHT PAID 
CYPHERS $ iWGUBATOR. 


It combines the — 
and has the faults mone. Sedan 
Poult: 





feed and market = about the money end 
ness. Contains plans for construction and cost of modern 
houses and many other things worth CO. Bor awa forl 


THE CYPHERS INCUBA Wayland, N.Y. 


ang GHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1899. 160 pages, 100 illus- 
of F Seondore, Posttey 














trations 
jouses, etc. How to raise Chickens successfully 
care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with t fall 
descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Ineu- 
bai Brooders and thoroughbred Fowls, with 
lowest prices. Price mY 15 cents. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 862 Freepart, El, 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES? 


ela Incubator and oe = bo dares «+4 
it decay 


cate The sell "the = iva 


and read the terms. Sent on recei 
Co. 62 Adams St. Delaware City. Del 


30 DAYS TRIAL 


De deet py = one cent until you ae 
@atisfied and can hatch with it to 

entire satisfaction. All sizes and p 

~ It is impossible to overheat with our Pnen- 

matic Regulator. Send 4c. for No,13 =e 

60 Egg Size $5.00, BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.,Springfield, 











Incubators on 30 Days’ Trial. 
Thousands of these in successful Opera: 
tion. Most profitable money-makers. 
La valuable catalogue, 6c. 

Flower City Inc. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 


100 Egg Size with 
INCU BATORS Brooder. 07 oo 
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iIncugaT MASS gabopeRS 
A atch every egg that can be 
Raise cover chick that would grow under any con. 
warranted. Catalogue FREE. @ 
Mascotte Ineb & Lumber Co. Bex 12, Bedford, 0, 


HATCH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM-—vwith the © 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR [NCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest at reed. Ist-class hatcher made. | 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 S. 6th St., Quincy, Til. 
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TURKEYS 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


Edited by HeRBERT MYRICK. A treatise on the nat- 
ural Lt and origin of the name of turkeys; the 
arious breeds, the best methods ao ase success in the 
ss of turkey zrowing, s from practical 
turkey growers in different parts oft the Snited States and 
Canada. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, I2mo. Posse. 


e Free of this and many other publications, 
Oatal Che JUDD OO.,52 Lafayette Pl. New York. 
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Hardy French Canadian Cattle. 
J. A. CONTURE, QUEBEC. 





Very early in the history of America, 
some time before 1665, a number of small, 
black or brown cattle were intreduced into 
what are now the Canadian provinces. 
They came from France and were strictly 
dairy animals, resembling the Jerseys in a 
general way. These cattle were not al- 
lowed to cross with other breeds, and for 
over 200 years were kept very pure and took 
the name of French Canadian. They be- 
came quite numerous, being peculiarly 
adapted to conditions in Canada. In 25 
counties in Quebec practically no other cat- 
tle are kept. Some have been introduced 
weighing on an average 700 to 900 lbs, and 
are of extremely kind temper. They are 
into the United States. The cows are small, 
the easiest kept of all breeds of cattle, and 
also the hardiest. They are free from tu- 
berculosis. Their teats are large, conse- 
quently they are easily milked. In color, 
they are solid black, or black with yellow 
strip on back and around muzzle, or brown 
with black points, or solid fawn. [See 
frontispiece.] 

As milkers they are the best cows of any 
of the breeds in Canada for the average 
farmer. They will not give the large quan- 
tities of milk yielded by the Holsteins or 
even some Ayrshires in one day, or one 
week, but they will give a good quantity 
daily from calf to calf, and the total for 
the year will be surprising, usually larger 
than that given by other breeds. The dif- 
ference in their favor will be still more evi- 
dent when the cost of keeping is considered. 

When the little Canadian cow is properly 
fed she repays well for the trouble and ex- 
pense, as proved by the following result 
obtained from the cow Pruniere 1712, the 
property of the Hospital du Sacri-Coeur, 
Quebec. She calved on the 28th of August, 


1892, when four years old, and was milked 


until July, 1893, being due to calve again on 
the 3lst of the same month. During these 
318 days she gave 11,310 lbs of milk, or a 
daily average of 35 lbs. She weighs about 
675 lbs. Her daily food consisted of cut 
hay 10 lbs, cut straw 5 Ibs, ensilage 20 lbs, 
bran 2 lbs, cottonseed pie meal 2 lbs. This 
is mixed and fermented for 24 hours in ad- 
vance. She was kept all this time in the 
stable. The cow Azilza de Levis 956 gives 
8000 lbs of milk a year on pasture alone in 
summer, and on 15 lbs of dry hay and 4 Ibs 
of grain (oats, bran and oil cake), daily in 
winter. 

Let me say that the French Canadian 
cow that does not give 6000 lbs of milk in 
the year, when she _ receives reasonable 
care and food, is not a good cow. On com- 
mon pasture and dry hay and dry straw, 
with a handful of bran in winter, she ought 
to give from 4500 to 5000 lbs of milk in the 
ryear. Is this milk of good quality? Of 
course it is. The average percentage of 
fat by the Babcock test is from 4 to 5%. 
It is sometimes 6 and 6% per cent, 
and frequently as high as 8 per cent. In 
speaking of the average as being 4 to 5% 
per cent, it is the result of a large number 
of tests made in various butter and cheese 
factories, with no other feed but ordinary 
pasture in summer and hay and straw in 
winter. 

The French Canadian cattle are endowed 
with a strong constitution; there is no 
tuberculosis with them except when they 
take it from other breeds. They are very 
hardy and thrive where other cattle will 
starve. In this country (province of Que- 
bec), until a few years ago and even now, 
the cattle are kept on the poorest feeding. 
The English speaking people of that coun- 
try have ignored this breed entirely until 
recently. They wanted the English or 
Scotch bred cattle. Lately they have been 
paying more attention to this breed, and 
here is what some of them say of these 
cattle in some papers prepared for a compe- 
tition on The best dairy cattle for the coun- 
try. Mr Robert Ness, member of the coun- 
cil of agriculture, writes: 

“Our own Canadian cow should not be 
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overlooked, for some of the best cows to be 
found in the country to-day trace back to 
the old Canadian cow who generally has 
quality combined with quantity in her 
milk.” C. N. Lepter, a wealthy dairyman 
of Kirkdale, Quebec, writes: “Every breed- 
er will tell you he has the best cows, but 
for an every-day cow that will give be- 
tween 45 and 50 lbs of milk per day, testing 
about 6 per cent on grass only, the Cana- 
dian cow fills-the place very well, having 
been accustomed for centuries to short pas- 
ture in summer and not enough straw in 
winter. The chief points of these cattle 
from a dairyman’s point of view are, that 
they have large udders and teats placed far 
apart and pointing in front. Being not 
very large, they do not consume as much 
food, for the quantity of milk they yield, as 
some of the larger breeds.” 





Use Mature Hogs for Breeders. 
G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





We must not only select good stock for 
breeding, but they should be allowed to at- 
tain an age suitable for this purpose. 
Breeding them too young checks their 
growth, not only for six months or a year, 
but 50 per cent never regain it at all. Very 
often a farmer breeds a four or five 
months’ old boar to some half grown sows, 
then castrates the boar, fattens him, and 
when the pigs are weaned fattens the sows. 
By so doing we cannot expect first-class 
pigs. Pigs from older parents would, with 
the same food and care, produce a larger 
quantity of pork. If these young brood 
animals had been kept until a year old 
their offspring would have been more vig- 
orous and would take on flesh with much 
greater rapidity. While growing it is nec- 
essary for them to use all their strength 
for their own upbuilding. If bred, the sow 
is obliged to give much of her vital power 
to the production of the young. 

For sure breeding it is best to allow the 
breeders to attain the age of 10 or 12 
months, and if they have been grown slow- 
ly, they should be allowed 15 to 16 months 
for full development. If you have a good 
sow that brings you a good litter every 
five or six months, do not sell her as long 
as she does well. A boar will do well for 
four to six years if properly cared for. 





Early Lambs for Market. 


8. J. CONNER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The first thing I do to start with is to 
feed the ewes grain at least one month pre- 
vious to the dropping of the lambs. This 
I think makes the ewe and lamb both 
stronger. As soon as the lamb is dropped, 
I put both ewe and lamb into a separate 
apartment, where it is not too cold and 
there are no drafts. I feed them a warm 
mash made by scalding some corn meal 
and wheat bran, a little more bran than 
meal, for about a month and all the hay 
and corn fodder the ewes will eat. As soon 
as the lambs get old enough to eat meal, 
which time may be shortened by offering 
them a little dry meal while the ewes are 
eating, I have a place arranged where the 
lambs can get out and get to a trough. I 
then feed them all the corn meal and bran 
they will eat in the same proportion as that 
fed to the ewes and give them water twice 


a day. I like to have the lambs come from 
the first to the middle of February, as I 
think I can do better with early lambs than 
with later ones, as I have more time to take 
care of them then than when spring opens 
and they go out to the pasture. If they are 
kept dry the cold weather does not hurt 
them. By this method of treatment I usu- 
ally can make the lambs weigh 50 to 60 lbs 
by Easter. They are then 8 to 10 weeks 
old. My ewes are Southdown and Shrop- 
shire crossed and the ram is a thorough- 
bred Hampshiredown 


Dutch Belted Cattle will compete for 
three silver cups graded ist, 2d, 3d. Trial 
to be made at live stock shows season of 
1899 and awards assigned on basis of win- 
nings in the herd classes. The national 
ass’n met in New York city, Feb 9, and 
awarded the herd prize of ’98 to J. H. Bond, 
Worcester Co, Mass, and the sweepstakes 
to Mrs S. A. F. Servin, Orange Co, N Y. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John C. MacInnes of Worcester, Mass; 
vice-president, O. D. Munn of New York 
city; executive committee, John C. MacIn- 
nes of Worcester, Mass, J. D. Van Volken- 
burg of Greene, N Y, Henry Frace of Sar- 
anac, Mich, Mrs S. A. F. Servin of War- 
wick, N Y, H. B. Richards of Easton, Pa; 
secretary and treasurer, H. B. Richards of 
Easton, Pa. 





Forty Years of Calf Raising—Having 
had experience in raising calves for the 
past 40 years I have learned some facts of 
value, although they are not wholly in ac- 
cord with many writers on the subject. I 
always leave the calves with the cow until 
they are two weeks old, by which time they 
have made some growth, have gained in 
strength and have a good appetite for their 
feed. I then move them to a dry, warm 
place and keep them without milk over one 
or two feeds. After that I give them milk 
fresh and warm from the cow and have 
never had any trouble getting them to 
drink by the second or third feeding with- 
out putting anything in their mouths to aid 
in sucking. I feed fresh milk from the cow 
until three or four weeks old, then skim 
milk and shelled corn boiled until it is a 
little softened. One would be surprised at 
the rapid growth calves make on this feed. 
When I am short of milk I boil clover hay 
or bluegrass and pour the tea thus made 
into the milk. This has a rich feed value. 
At about six to eight weeks old I begin to 
feed clover hay, bluegrass or some similar 
coarse feed.—[Joseph Allen, Butler Co, 
Ohio. 


Ayrshire Breeders report an increased 
demand for stock. The association held its 
annual meeting, with about 30 members 
present, in New York city, Feb 1, and voted 
to expend $400 in prizes for largest yields 
of butter during 1899. The treasurer re- 
ported a balance of $3421. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: President, L. S. 
Drew of Vermont; vice-presidents, Obadiah 
Brown of Rhode Island, H. R. C. Watson 
of New York, B. C. Sears of New York and 
John Stewart of Illinois; secretary and edi- 
tor, C. M. Winslow of Vermont; treasurer, 
H. E. Smith of- Rhode Island; executive 
committee, C. H. Hayes of New Hamp- 
shire, J. A. Casterline of New Jersey, 
J. W. Scott of Minnesota. 
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They neither break down, warp, rot, get loose or shed the tire and 
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Flavor and Aroma of Butter. 
THOMAS F, SULLIVAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Formerly it was thought that the flavor 
of butter depended almost entirely upon 
the character of the food eaten. In June 
when pastures were at their best, the color 
was of the most desirable tint and the but- 
ter possessed a fine flavor. Since the dis- 
covery of bacteria and the part they play in 
the ripening of the cream, it has been found 
that the flavor of butter depends more 
largely upon the proper ripening of the 
cream before churning than upon the feed. 
Consequently, then, while the matter of 
feeding must be given careful attention, 
the best product cannot be expected unless 
every attention is given to the care of the 
milk from the time it is drawn until but- 
ter is produced. 

Everything about the stable and Saiey 
house must be scrupulously clean, for 
every particle of dust or feed that falls 
into the milk will introduce undesirable 
bacteria. These will crowd out the. desir- 
able bacteria, or those that produce the best 
flavors, and the butter will not be market- 
able. Surround the cream in the dairy 
house with those conditions that favor the 
development of desirable ferments, put it 
in vessels that have been’ thoroughly 
steamed, warm it gently to the tempera- 
ture desired for ripening and hold it there. 
Prevent the entrance of dust or dirt of any 
kind. 





The Cheese-Making Qualitiesof milk are 
governed almost entirely by its fat and 
casein content so far as the composition is 
eoncerned. The amount of water in the 
cheese is independent of the amount of 
water in the milk. The cheese maker has 
this under his control thoroughly. The fat 
in the cheese is equal to the fat in the whole 
milk. The fat and casein seldom fall be- 
low 4% or go above 7% Ibs to the 100 lbs of 
milk. Each pound of fat and casein pro- 
duces approximately 1 2-3 lbs of cheese. 
There is practically as much fat lost in 
whey when the milk content is 3 per cent 
of fat as5 percent. This is contrary to the 
usual belief that there is greater loss with 
the richer milk. The yield of cheese in- 
creases as the milk becomes richer. The 
water in 100 lbs of milk is retained to a 
considerable extent in cheese. As cheese 
increases in richness it decreases in water 
content. 


Creamery Architecture is the title of an 
admirable pamphlet illustrating and de- 
scribing good buildings and equipment for 
creameries, cheese factories, etc, at mod- 
erate price. It is published by the Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Co, Bellows Falis, Vt. 
They make a specialty of putting up such 
buildings and supplying every form of 
equipment for co- perative or private 
dairying. This concern is absolutely re- 
liable and its prices are right. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 








Caked Udder—H. J. D. (N Y) has a cow 


with hard parts on her udder. Give the 
cow 1 dram iodide of potassium at a dose 
three times a day in her food or a quart of 
oatmeal gruel. Continue this for three 
weeks, then skip a week and give again if 
needed; also mix 2 drams iodine with 2 oz 
vaseline; rub a little of this on the lumps 
every third day until they soften. To im- 
prove her appetite, give 1 oz each tincture 
of ginger and gentian at a dose in 1 pt cold 
water before feeding three times a day. 





Pulling Out Wool—R. R. (Pa) has some 
sheep which pull out their wool. This 
trouble is the result of indigestion and also 
skin disease. If caused by indigestion, it is 
best remedied by giving the sheep chalk 
and salt in their food—a tablespoonful of 
chalk and a dessertspnoonful of salt at a 
time once a day. For skin disease give the 
sheep % lb epsom salts at a dose dissolved 
in water. Then give a teaspoonful Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic at a dose in bran 
mash twice a day and continue it for a 
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month if needed. Dipping with the ordi- 
nary sheep dip will be found useful. 





Chronic Diarrhea—H. W. K. (O) has an 
old horse troubled with diarrhea in winter 
time. Boil a teacupful flaxseed into a pulp 
and while hot pour it on half a pail of bran 
and make a mash of it. Give the horse a 
mash of this kind once a day; put 1 tea- 
spoonful sulphate of iron and a tablespoon- 
ful ginger in each mash, and continue it 
for several weeks. Feed on oats and good 
clover hay. Water before feeding and give 
walking exercise. 





Side Bone—E. L. R.’s (W Va) mare is 
lame in one of her forelegs. She has a 
lump on her pastern between the hoof and 
ankle. It is likely the lameness is caused 
by the lump and it will be very difficult to 
cure it. Mix 2 drams cantharides, 1 dram 
biniodide of mercury and 2 oz lard. Ruba 
little of this on the lump with the fingers, 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off. 
In two weeks repeat the blister in the same 
way, and continue until it has been blis- 
tered four times, Give as much rest as 
possible. 





Heaves—J. C. G. (Pa) wants a remedy 
for heaves in horses. There is no cure for 
heaves in horses when once they are badly 
affected, but by careful feeding the animal 
will do its work. Relief can be obtained dy 
giving 4 grains arsenic at a dose well mixed 
in food, or better, give 1 oz Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic at a dose in a bran mash 
at night. Continue the arsenic treatment 
for six weeks, then skip a month and give 
again if necessary. 





Texas Fever—Subscriber (N C) wants to 
know if there is any cure for sptenic or 
Texas fever. There is no specific for the 
cure of this disease, but some few cases 
have got over it by giving 1% lbs epsom 
salts and following this up by giving 1 oz 
each tincture of chloride of iron, gentian 
and ginger at a dose in a quart of oatmeal 
gruel three times a day. These medicines 
act as blood purifiers and tonics. 











To Make Dairying Pay 


is a problem that is easily 
solved if the farmer has 
good cows and a Safety 
Hand Separator to 
do the skimming. The 
machine will pay for it- 
self in six months, and will 
last a lifetime. There isa 
considerable saving of labor 
in its use when compared 
with the pan system, aside 
from the 20 to 25 per cent 
saving of butter fat. 
Our free circulars tell 

all about it. 





P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES: 

Toledo, 0. Omaha, Neb. 
Elgin, Il. St. Paul, Minn. 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 
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““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 

— to ali imitations and 

ringements. Endorsed 

by all authorities. More 

_ a. 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over poh setting 
system, and $3.- to $3.- 

r cow per year over any 

ting separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue oe 
a fund of or iry 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


RanoorpH & Canal STB, 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











thing the farmer 
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By Henry H. Wina, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Corne)l University. A treatise upon 
the nature and qualities of Dairy Milk, and the Manufac- 
ture of Butter and cheese. 12mo., cloth. lrice, 
postpaid, 1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 


AMERICAN 


DAIRYING 


GURLER, A practical treatise on dairy farm- 
oan a the management of creameries. The book is in 
two parts. Ion private dairying, I1. on creamery man- 
agement. In part I, the herd, feed, ate pepe milkin 
ripening, salting, working and market ing are consiie 
In part II, the creamery management, patrons aud more 
modern dairy machines and appliances are discnssed. 
Liiustrated., Cloth. 12mo. Postpaid, #1.00 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL,New York. 
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TAKE ANY PART OF THE 


Improved United States Separator 


And consider 


First, the Materia! 


Thirdly, the Workmanship; Fourthly, Its Thorough Work 


and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Varieties of Strawberries for Farmers. 
W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA. 





There are a multitude of kinds, but this 
need not confuse the farmer, as he must 
not attempt to decide for himself which is 
best. Let some expert do this for him. 
What he wants are some reliable kinds that 
have stood the test in nis neighborhod. Let 
him find out what the berry raisers depend 
upon. An extensive grower asked me to 
buy of him the Big Bob. ‘“‘Do you rely on 
it for your market berry?’ I said. ‘No,’ 
he replied, “‘we depend on the Crescent.” I 
told him the Crescent was good enough for 
me then. To buy of agents high-priced 
plants that are novelties is to make three 
mistakes at once. Yet most of farmers do 
this. Go to some man in the business, tell 
him you want the kinds he depends on for 
his market berries, and if he is honest you 
will not miss it. 

There are many good berries an expert 
may rely on that would be a failure in the 
farmers’ hands, such as the Jessie, Bubach, 
Sharpless, Parker Earle, etc. He wants 
something that will fight its own way and 
stand a good deal of neglect. He wants 
aiso to select kinds that will extend the 
season as far as possible, for no one ever 
gets tired of fresh strawberries. Fortu- 
nately we have an early and late kind that 
fill the bill, Michels Early and Gandy. The 
first is a small berry, but will furnish deli- 
cious berries several days before other 
kinds ripen, but do not depend on it for the 
main crop. The second is a large, well-fia- 
vored berry and will ripen most of the 
crop after other berries are gone. Besides 
these I recommend to farmers the Haver- 
land, Warfield, Crescent, Beder Wood and 
Clyde. 





The Family Asparagus Bed. 


L. A. CARPENTER, WISCONSIN. 





Asparagus is one of the most delicious as 
well as the most healthful of vegetables, 
and should have a place in every garden, 
large or small. It is very tenacious of life 
and will stand almost any amount of neg- 
lect, but at the same time there is nothing 
which responds so readily to good culture, 

When a bed is once started it is good for 
a lifetime. In fact it will not come into 
full usefulness until it is five or six years 
old. This should be remembered when se- 
lecting the location. The bed should be 
so placed that it will not interfere with the 
cultivation of other crops, but at the same 
time it should be in such shape that it 
can be given good culture and kept free 
from weeds. The most convenient method 
for the farm gardener is to set the plants 
in long rows so that they can be worked 
with the horse. 

A moderately light soil is preferable, but 
any good garden soil will answer. Put on 
all the well-rotted manure you can plow 
under, and work the soil fine to a depth 
of eight or ten inches. If the soll is well 
prepared on the start it will require less 
work to Keep it in good condition. Plants 
one or two years old should be used, never 
those taken from an old bed. Set the plants 
18 inches apart in the row, and the rows 
three feet apart. This may seem like con- 
siderable room, but it will be found suf- 
ficiently close, for the roots will entirely fill! 
the soil in a few years. Make the holes 
large, so that the roots can be spread out 
in their natural position. Set the plants so 
that the crowns will be from five to eight 
inches below the surface, according to the 
character of the soil. The heavier the soil 
the less covering they should have. Cover 
only a few inches deep at first, firming the 
soil well about the roots, and allowing the 
remainder to be worked in by the subse- 
quent cultivation. 

Give thorough cultivation during the 
growing season, and in the fall cut the 
tops and burn them on the ground to de- 
stroy the seed, which, if allowed to grow, 
will make a@ mess of young plants—the 
worst kind of weed in an asparagus bed. 





HORTICULTURE 


The following spring put on a good coat- 
ing of fine manure and spade it in with a 
spading fork as early asthe ground will work 
well. In spading, care should be taken not 
to injure the crowns of the plants. This 
treatment should be repeated each suc- 
ceeding year. If the plants have made a 
good, strong growth the first season, they 
may be cut a few times the following 
spring, but it is better to let them grow 
two years before cutting, that they may 
become well established and have a good, 
strong root system. In cutting, use a sharp 
knife and sever the stalk a couple of inches 
below the surface of the soil. Always cut 
everything clean, even though it is not fit 
for use, because when a few stalks are 
allowed to grow up, the plant will cease to 
throw out new shoots, 

For the first few years the bed should 
not be cut for more than three or four 
weeks, but after the plants have become 
strong and the crowns large, the cutting 
may be continued until the middle or last 
of June without injury. Then allow the 
tops to grow and assimilate food to be 
stored up in the roots for the succeeding 
crops. Fifty or 100 plants, if well cared 
for, will after three years’ growth produce 
all the asparagus an ordinary family can 
use. It comes early in the season, when 
everyone is hungry for something green. It 
is very easily prepared. The stalks are in 
the best condition for use when they 
are from three to five inches high. When 
they get too old they become tough and 
woody. They will be tender when cooked if 
they will snap readily when bent. 





a 
A Fruitful Kieffer Pear Tree. 





The accompanying illustration is of a 
tree, photographed Oct 

It is the 
Ulster Co, 


young Kieffer pear 
3, 1898, when it was in full fruit. 
property of Mrs C. M. Brown, 














KIEFFER PEAR TREE IN FRUIT. 


N Y. During the season of 1898 the tree 
made an excellent growth. The tree is 5%4 
inches in diameter. It bore during 1898, 

728 pears, weighing 253% lbs, which amounts 
to 4% bu, the sentient pear weighing il 
oz, While the average weight was about 
5% oz. The fruit after it was well ripened 
was all fine quality. 





The Red Jacket Gooseberry is growing 
in favor. It stood the hot weather and 
drouth successfully. It seems to be much 
hardier than Industry and will thrive well 
and yield heavily almost everywhere. We 
presume it can be obtained from any of the 
leading nurserymen, the introducer being 
George S. Josslyn, the well known nursery- 
man of Fredonia, N Y. 








Catalogs Acknowledged. 





L. E. Archias & Bro, Carthage, Mo. Rural 
guide and catalog of flower, vegetable, gar- 
den and field seeds, garden tools, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, etc. 

Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N J. Small 
fruits and fruit and ornamental trees. 
Japan Mammoth Chestnut and Pure Red 
Jersey swine specialties. 

Johnson & Stokes. Philadelphia. Pa. A 
complete garden and farm annual for 1899. 

Storrs & Harrison Co, Painesville, O. A 
very complete and beautifully illustrated 
catalog of garden and flower seeds, small 


fruits, fruit and ornamental trees. Ever- 
greens a specialty. 

John A. Salzer Seed Co, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Vegetable, flower and farm seeds, imple- 


ments, etc. 

D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American grown seeds'for spring planting. 
Extra early peas a specialty. 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis. 
garden and field seeds. 

T. J. Dwyer, Cornwall, N Y. Flower, gar- 
den and vegetable seeds, small fruits and 
fruit trees. 

Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New 
Fruit and ornamental trees, 
small fruits, shrubs, roses, etc. 

Cc. S. Shoemaker, Freeport, Il. 
poultry houses, incubators, etc. 

E. W. Reid, Bridgeport, O. 
for the fruit grower. 

D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich. A very 
complete and beautifully illustrated cata- 
log of vegetable and flower seeds. Giant 
Japanese morning glories and Pink Cupid 
sweet peas, specialties. 

Heman Glass, Rochester, 
and vegetable seeds. 

John Dorsch & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis 
Carriages, wagons and farm implements. 

Alliance nurseries, Rochester, N Y. Fruit 
and ornamental trees, small fruits, shrubs, 
etc, 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, 
fruits and fruit trees. 


Seed potatoes, 


Canaan, Ct. 
grapevines, 


Poultry, 


Everything 


Flower 


N Y. 


Md. Small 


Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co, 
Toledo, O. Garden, flower and field seeds. 
Wick B. Hathaway, Madison, O. Small 


fruits and poultry. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y. A 
handsomely illustrated catalog of fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, etc. 

The Edgar Fanning Weeder Co, Baiting 
Hollow, LI. Descriptive circular of an ex- 


‘cellent weeder to be attached to a sulky 
cultivator. 
D. Hill, Dundee, Ill. Shade and orna- 


mental trees, evergreens a specialty. 

F. Barteldes & Co, Lawrence, Kan. Veg- 
etable, flower and field seeds, fruit and or- 
namental trees and hardy shrubs. 

Harry N. Hammond, Fifield, Mich. Gar- 
den, field and flower seeds. A condensed 
list of choice varieties of seed potatoes. 
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PECECEE CEE EEECES ‘ 


Stark 
FRUIT 
Book 


free; in it you'll find 
solid facts about Trees, 
"9 na etc. 


— a MO. 
Stark, Mo. 


des n. 
lary Dansville, N. Y. 


OV RARFRUIT 


CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grassand Clover. Seeds 
in America. 5000 acres. Meadows sown in A ril 
will give a rousing crop in July. Prices dirt 
cheap. Mompoth catalogue and 10 pkgs. grass 
and tot Wane fnclading Bromus Inermis, 

rn,otc., free for 10c. postage. 
Oe OHM A. SALZER SEED 00., LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Successful Culture of Gooseberries. 
F. 8. WHITE. 





Gooseberries do best on a clay soil which 
has been made rich by a liberal applica- 
tion of well-rotted manure. I find that few 
fertilizers surpass barnyard manure. I have 
also used as a mulch well-rotted straw, 
wood and coal ashes, leaves, vines and any- 


thing that could be gathered up. 
After selecting the location I prepare my 
land by plowing and _ pulverizing thor- 
oughly. I then mark out rows six feet 
apart, using great care to have them per- 
fectly straight. With two horses and a 


large plow I furrow out and set my plants 
six feet apart in the furrow. The plants 
can then be cultivated each way. To some 
this distance may seem great, but I find 
from experience that it is much the best, 
as there is plenty of room for cultivation 
and the application of fertilizers. The 
space between the bushes can be utilized 
for growing beans, cucumbers, muskmelons, 
dwarf tomatoes and the like, as the vines 
remain green a long time, thus affording 
shade and protection to the soil during the 
summer. 

I prefer to plant in spring as soon as the 
soil is dry enough to work well, especially 
if the plants have been taken up the pre- 
vious fall and heeled in over winter. Select 
hardy, vigorous bushes and take great care 
in setting. It is of the greatest importance 
to get a full stand, for plants that are put 
in later are at a great disadvantage and 
seldom do well. Properly prune both roots 
and tops before planting, lay the roots out 
straight in the furrow and cover with a 
fine, rich soil. With me cultivation is the 
easiest part. With a Planet Jr or with a 
section of my steel harrow I can do the 
work to perfection at small cost. After the 
fruit is harvested and the vine crop, if any, 
is out of the way, I plow the longest way 
of the field with a diamond plow, throwing 
the soil to the bushes. In early spring I 
cultivate the other way and harrow, which 
levels the ground and prepares it for the 
small crops. The sooner this plowing is 
done after the fruit is off, the better. 





The insects spon the Orange Leaves 
are one of a number of species of scale lice 
which are common upon house plants. They 
are all of similar. general nature and call 
for similar treatment. Ordinarily, spong- 
ing with strong soapsuds is sufficient, but 
if this should prove insufficient the plants 
should be sprayed with kerosene emulsion 
or kerosene and water if the proper ap- 
paratus ts at hand. The lice will then yield 
to sponging, and there will be no further 
trouble unless the plants are neglected. 
Wherever there are scale lice, occasional 
sponging is unavoidable. It has proved not 
possible to completely rid plants of them. 
[Prot W. A. Buckhout, Pa Expt Sta. 





Why Not Buy Our Onions—The U K is 
steadily increasing her purchases of for- 
eign onions, the greater share of these 
originating in Spain, Holland and Egypt. 
Imports into the U K have increased from 
3,485,000 bu in ’88 to 6,109,000 bu in ’97. Up 
to the present time the U §S has not done 
anything of consequence in shipping onions 
to England. 





Plum Trees I prefer to set 12x16 feet 
apart. This plan saves space and yet leaves 
room to go between the rows witi spraying 
machines or to pick the fruit convenient- 
ly.—[S. D. Willard, New York. 


Quick Growth Desirable—Healthy ger- 
mination and rapid growth are very desir- 
able. To secure these have good seed and 
a well prepared seed bed. 





Your paper is read before the county 
papers. It has been the secret of our 
success at which our neighbors wonder. 
American Agriculturist. gives the best 
market reports to be had. Long live your 
magazine.—[Joseph Thomas, Allen Co, Ow 


*“RUITS AND VEGETABLES 








THE HICHEST GRADE 


GRASS SEEDS 


IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 
ARE SUPPLIED BY 


© GRASS SEED ror PASTURE, 
¢ GRASS SEED For LIGHT SOILS, 


¢ GRASS SEED ror HEAVY SOILS, 
> GRASS SEED ror GOLF LINKS, 


® Tue “HENDERSON” LAWN GRASS SEED. 


Also many NEW FORAGE PLANTS of value. 


e 

© Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 
@ 1899, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Seeds for the Farm, 
OC) mailed free on application to those who state where 
@ they saw thisadvertisement. Correspondonee invited. 
e 
2 
e 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St, NEW YORK. 













BEST in the world from 1 
cent per } my ket up. Cele- 
brated for strong and 
; rapid growth. Postage paid. 
mr Large lot of extra packages Free 
in every order. Oldest reliable 
seedsman in the west. Send yours 
and neighbor’s address for pret- 
tiest large catalog ever printed, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ii. 


October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 


It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it, 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 










FOR 14 CENTS 


Wewish to gainthis yeas 
new customers, and hence offer 
1 Fes. ss sate 0c 
ar i abba 
] farliest Red B _ 
Long om 4 
cree Fd 
Jali ad a ‘oma 
Farly Diener leas, fs 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
B10 





Worth $1.00, for 14 cents, 
Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 


ether with our 


mail you free, to 
eed Catalogue 


great Plant and 
upo ng t of this notice & 
ost. We invite your trade an 
now when you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwill never get alongwith- 
out seme nion Seed 68c. 36 
a otatoes at Se 
ie. : an alone be. 
“SOHN = a. SEED CO., LA CROSSE, wih 


15 Choice Vegetables for 10 cts 


One pkg. beets—Lentz Early Blood; 1 cabbage—Lupton; 
l cabbage—True Danish Winter; 1 cucumber—Arlington 
White Spine; 1 celery—Evans’ Triumph 1 carrot—New 
Carentan; lettuce—Grand Rapids; Que 4 
Market; i bepper= Ruby King; 1 BA = Ford; 
l onion—Michigan Yellow Globe; 1 onion—Early Barletta 
Pickling; lradish--True Rosy Gem; 1_ tomato—Bond’s 
Early Minnesota; 1 tomato—New Stone. For 10 of your 
neighbors’ names that use seeds, and 10 cents in 
stamps, we will mail you free the above 15 pack- 
ages of choice vegetable seeds with our annual 
catalogue. 


SIECEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 











Marshall, Ohm ee, Seaford 
Ww BERRY 10 for | BY 
PLANTS 4010 Ea. ) ose MAIL 


Wi0K HATHAWAY, Madison, O. POULTRY 


STRAWBERRY 


CULTURIST 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing the history, sex 
uality, fleid and garden culture of strawberries. forcing or 
pot culture, how to grow from seed, hybridizing, and all 

formation necessary to enable everybody to raise their 
own strawberries, together with a description of varieties. 
Fully illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 25 cents 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on ‘Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


When wire to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 

































=» A GARDENERS GUIDE 


Large crops are easy of attainment with our 1899 catalogue. A 
valuable guide to good gardening and farming. 
storehouse of scientific information and suggestion to the amateur 
as well as professional planter. 
growing and experience concentrated in its pages—yours free for 
the asking. Full details concerning the following: 


Every page a 
The result of 115 years of seed 





Trees 









Seeds 
Asparagus 


| Seeds 


| Lettuce | Apricot 
}Onion Apple 
Okra | Pear 
Melon Peach 
Cabbage Peas Quince 
Carrot Parsley |Plum 
Caulifiower | Potatoes|C herry 
Radish (Fig 
Tomato |Ches stout | 
lw alnut 





Corn 


Cucumber 
Celery 
Egg Plant 








V ines Plants | Shrubs | Bulbs |Machinery 
Grape Ferns Roses Hyacinth |Incubators 
Blackberry Palms Chrysan- Tulip Brooders 
Dewberry | Rubber themum|Crocus Seed Drills 


Raspberry |Crotous 


Strawberry Japanese Azalia |Lil Whee! Hoes 
Currant (Dwarfs Peonr Dahlia Cultivators 
Gooseberry Chabo Hiba| Jasmine Tuberose |Wine Presses 
Cranberry |Sotetan |Honeysuckle|Cannas |Sprayers 
econias |Japan Ivy /|Gladiolus|Fumigators 
|Salvi ias Clematis 


Hydrangeas | Narcissus|Lawn Mowers 














SPECIAL 







In order to get the name and address of every grower of 
seeds in the country, we will mail five distinct packets 
of named Sweet Peas, (retailing at 6c. each), and our beautiful Catalogue to 
any address on receipt of 10 cents. 











D. LANDRETH & SONS 


Largest Dealers in 


21 and 23S. Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
m Seeds. 
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GET THE BEST. 222222 | 
bis’ 


— acl stock is of h 
cROWS 


e knows tha! 


nd they are HE A dug at t ALC Fie PLANTS THAT NH OES, a 


4 pov 82-page illustrated and deacripti ve catalogue free. 
wW.F. ALLERY JR-» BOX 12, > SARA, MD. 


Tae 














catalogue will save 


trees and piants make 


~ HONEY FOR YOU. 


The plain truth by those who know. Write to-day, 
it costs sou nothing, and will help you. 


THE BUTLER & *JEWELL CO., 


CROMWELL, CONN. 
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Prizes Still Coming In. 





Unabated interest is shown everywhere in 
the contest. Each day brings fresh evidence 
of enthusiasm on the part of those who are 
planning to compete for prizes, or firms or 
individuals amxious to offer prizes. The 
list is getting larger and larger each weeik. 
Read it in connection with the rules as 
printed in last week’s paper, then begin 
Pianning to take part in the contest. Al- 
most every point not elaborated in this 
issue has been fully explained during the 
past month. The whole plan of keeping 
the reeerd is very simple and anyone ca- 
pable of caring for a garden can take part 
in our contest. 

A garden without any large or small 
fruits in it has just as good a chance in 
the contest as one that contains those 
erops. The point is to report your methods 
with whatever you grow, and let us know 
just what you have accomplished. This 
makes. it perfectly free and fair to all. No 
one need hesitate to enter the contest on 
this account. There will be no favoritism 
in awarding the prizes, which will go to the 
reports that best fulfill the stated ob- 
ject, irrespective of whose or what imple- 
ments, seeds, fertilizers, etc, were used. In 
ether words, every detail of this contest has 
been so adjusted as to be perfectly feir 
to all. 

We are receiving hundreds. of commen- 
fatory letters: It is the greatest thing that 
has ever been offered to farmers. The ex- 
perience will amply repay me for th2 
trouble even if I do not getaprize.—{Joseph 
Davidson, Ontario. I am very much 
pleased with your contest and think it will 
cause farmers to take much more interest 
in the garden than ever before.—[John H. 








Morris, Pennsylvania. I will enter the 
eontest. We can’t depend upon rains here, 
but irrigate from the Gila river.—[C. L. 


Dotson, New Mexico. 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Any number of crops can be grown in 
the garden. The grand prize is $250 in 
cash, but should it be taken by a garden 
worked exclusively with Planet Jr cultivat- 
ors, the manufacturers thereof (S. L. Allen 
& Co of Philadelphia) will give $250 more, 
in which case the winner would get $590 
cash in all. And if this garden was planted 
exclusively with seeds purchased either 
from Burpee or Rawson, it would win the 
$250 more offered by those seedsmen. It 
is thus possible for the garden which wins 
our great prize to capture $750 cash in all. 
No such gewerous offer was ever before 
made to stimulate gardening. To win the 
S. L. Allen prizes it is not necessary that 
the machines should be bought this year, 
only that they be Planet Jr. 

Any blank will answer for keeping the 
record, but we will advertise a cheap one 
soon. The garden of any contestant need 
not be in one plot.——Each contestant must 
be a paid-up subscriber. Reading someone 
else’s paper will not answer.——Prizes are 
still coming in. We are not able to say 
just when the last one will be received. - 
Subscriptions which expire during the 
summer and fall, if promptly renewed be- 
fore they run out, will entitle you to com- 
pete. The idea is that contestants must 
be bona fide subscribers. When special 
prizes, such as Rawson’s and Burpee’s, are 
to be competed for, the conditions as stated 
in the prize list must be complied with. 
Crops planted at the close of last year to 
be sold this spring may be included as a 
part of the 1899 garden crop. Crops 
grown on a part of the garden plot for 
stock feed may be included.—tThe daily 
memoranda need not be sent us. The rec- 
ord book must show clearly all your tran- 
sactions.——All the prizes in the list can- 
not possibly go to the person winning first 
prize. The large prizes are offered under 
specific conditions. The small ones will be 
apportioned by the Editor.—Securing a 
small prize will not depend upen your tak- 
ing our grand prize. Contestants must 
notify =s by postal separate from other 
business, that they intend to compete for 
prizes.——Fertilizers of any kind may be 
used.—Crops may be started in green- 
houses, hotbeds, eold frames and the like, 


THE PRIZES THUS FAR OFFERED 
include the following, some of which will be 




















OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


apportioned into smaller prizes when the 
lists are closed: 


Ameriean Agriculturist offers a grand 
prize for the report of a garden for 189 
that brings out most clearly and fully 
the aetual preduct and returns trom 
the garden, receipts and expenses and 
MOthOGS PUPSNES 20.0... cccccccconacs ..+- $250.00 
8S. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 
vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 
by a garden in which the Planet Jr 
implements have been used exciusive- 
ly, wil duplieate the grand prize, mak- 
109 & CORRE OF..c.cc.c 00s cece os decuensscocncons 8500.00 
In Addition to the Abeve, S. L. Allen & 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 
in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20, $15, two of 
$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 
show the most profitable results ob- 
tained where Planet Jr implements 
have been used, a total of................ 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphi: 
Pa, will duplicate our grand prize o 
$250 if taken by a gardem whose seeds 
were purchased from them and selected 
from their Farm Annual of 1899, making 
& total prize af 2... 2.00 ccccccece 
Ww. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 ana 
13 Faneuil Hall square, Boston, Mass. 
will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 
taken by a garden avhose seeds were 
purehased from them and selected from 
their 1899 catalog, making a total 
OTS: Gaia ac ccccces ccs ccesdscescce coswcece 
If the Above Is Not Won, W. W. Raw- 
son & Co will contribute to this compe- 
tition $100 im cash and $150 worth of 
goods from their regular catalog for 
1900, to be apportioned in the prize list 
as The Editor thinks will best promote 
gardening and horticulture throughout 
Smesion, OF @totak GE..2 2. 2... .ccececccses 
Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 
Piymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, to 
be selected from their catalog, to the 
ND Oeics 5 «ang os nnhped ckapaewnaate +. $150.00 
The Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York, if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rateof % ton 
en every 4% acre (or 10. Ibs to every 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of..... $100.00 
California State Beard of Horticulture, 
B. M. Lelong, seeretary, Sacramento, 
particulars later, offers ......... .eseeees 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, $50 
im cash for best reports from those who 
used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
cuptures grand prize, a total of.......... 
Buechly’s Nurseries, Greenville, 0, $15 
worth of Greenville and Lovett straw- 
berry plants, 25.Greenville apple trees, 
300 Eldorado blackberry, total $26; 
an additional prize of $26 werth of 
nursery stock given if grand prize is 
taken by a garden planted with small 
fruits from this nursery, a total of...... $52.00 
The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 
143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 
tribute without restrictions.............. 
New York Market Gardeners’ Ass’n, 
281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 
er and vegetable seeds to the value of 
North Western Seed Co, Faribault, 
Minn, garden er flower seeds in packets 
$15, and $10 worth additional if one of 
the five best reports mentions the use 
of this company’s seeds: and $1 worth 
to all other prize winners who use their 
seeds. The total will probably amount 
OD cvccrccnspceceed scaceqtesqucins dheqeenens 
Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, Ilf, if contest- 
ants buy at least $1 worth of plants or 
seeds from him this season, contributes 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 
Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yrgrape- 
vines, 5 doz raspberry, 5 doz currant, 6 
Warner pear trees, total value........... 
R. Byrd Leeper, Unionville, Ill, nine 
copies Leeper’s pew system of farm 
ACCOANES 0.0.0. e cccccccncccecevevcereccesece 
Harrv Snyder, Tanyard, Md, calla lily 
ND Wise dic obs 0ceepeticcesncetess sees 
c€. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or 
PUABEB. 00.0 0000 sc cvcccccncecdccsevececes seoce 
William P.. Perkins, 590 Tenth street, 
Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, 
contributes same containing not less 
than: F % DOtaah.. .. nncccccccecccce coe cece 
G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Janesville, Wis, 
strawberry plamts.............ccccccccescce 
I 
Peppers can be easily grown in the kitch- 
en garden. The seed should be sow”,,j 
boxes early, say from the middle the last 
of March, and the plants shgi not be set 
out until danger from frog is over. Large 
Bell is the sort usua}¥ grown for market 
purposes while Cora'Gem Bouquet is a fa- 
vorite among the Siall sorts. 


$250.00 


$500.00 


$250.00 


$100.00 


70.00 


$50.00 


$50.00 


50.00 


$50.00 


$15.00 


$5.00 


The Railrgd Worm was put for the first 
time befer’the Jan meeting of the west- 
ern N_“horticultural society. Pick up the 
fallerfruit and destroy. was the remedy 


give 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


Canners Opening the Campaign. 





While it is too early to determine fully the 
facts, inquiry among leading canned goods 
people points to about the average acreage 
of sweet corn the coming year. In some 
sections there will be an increase. Else- 
where a decrease, owing in part «~ the nar- 
row margin of profit in recent years. Taken 
as a whole the industry is looking up and 
the season of ’99 promises to be an active 
one. Much interest was brought out at the 
February meeting of the canned goods 
packers at Detroit. Up to the middle of 
February large quantities of the canned 
goods pack of ’99 have been sold for future 
delivery. A notable feature is the advance 
in tin and other can manufacturers” ma- 
terials. If this continues, efforts will be 
made to further advance the price on can- 
ned goods. The increase so far is about 5c 
per doz. The advance in metals is caus- 
ing some uneasiness among packers. 

One of the largest coneerns in Maine 
writes us that its factories. will use about 
the same acreage of sweet corn as last year, 
while others in that state will restrict the 
output. Advices from interior districts in 
N Y point to a full acreage, although it is 
too early to know definitely. A prominent 
canner at Fredonia, N Y, says probably last 
year’s prices will prevail, equivalent#o $7 to 
8 per ton for corn in the husks. In the heavy 
eanning sections of Ill, recent advices in- 
dicate a nearly normal acreage of sweet 
corn with a fair possibility that prices to 
farmers will be a little more than last year; 
one packer quotes probable price of $7 
per ton. An Iowa packer says that while 
some may talk of decreasing the acreage 
of sweet corn throughout the west, the area 
will probably be as large as last year. A 
packer at Leavenworth, Kan, quotes $5 per 
ton cash for corn and tomatoes. A Del- 
aware packer writes us that farmers have 
contracted for tomatoes at $6 per ton. 





Growing Celery for Market. 


*M. SULLIVAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Celery, more than any other crop now 
sold in our market, has undergone a great 
change; not in its cultivation, but in the 
very large increase in acreage and great 
demand in all the markets. Ten years ago 
western celery was an unknown quantity 
in the Boston market. When introduced, 
its ready sale caused market gardeners to 
open their eyes. Findings new varieties 
easy of cultivatiom they soon drove out the 
western product until its presence no longer 
exists in this market. But the western 
product had its mission, which was to cause 
a larger consumption of celery, owing to 
its cheapness in our markets, and this: pre- 
pared the way for the very large increase 
in its production which has since followed 
here. 

Carelessness in the purchase of seeds for 
the crop is no longer characteristic of those 
growing celery, as well as other crops, and 
the best kinds are now well known to all 
market gardeners. The Boston Market, if 
your land will grow it, still leads for fine 
flavor; Giant Pascal being next in favor 
for winter varieties, all the self-bleaching 
varieties being best adapted for summer 
and fall uses. The seed, being very slow 
to germinate, should be started in a gentle 
heat J" a" fotpea avoar’ th? Jast owee™*in 

March, the self-bleaching varieties being 


.Started much earlier, pricked out and for- 


warded for summer use. Continuous mois- 
ture and a slow growth and thinning out to 
insure stocky plants are required. For a 
continuation, seeds may be sown until 
about the last of April and into May. 

For the blanching varieties for winter, 
rows should be 12 in apart and 6 or 7 ft be- 





*A paper read before Boston market gar- 
den association, Jan 28, ’99, by M. Sullivan, 
the well-known market gardener of Re- 


@ cre. 





—-* 
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tween the rows is required, with earlier 
crops between. The Paris Golden and all 
summer and fall varieties may be close 
cropped, planted 6 by 12 in each way and 
blanched by tying or with boards placed 
alongside the rows. No way has been 
discovered for bleaching celery, retaining 
its sweetness, which has equaled the pro- 
cess of banking with earth in which it has 
grown. The celery plows now in use for 
this purpose are labor-saving and a valu- 
able implement in celery culture. Protect 
the crop by continuous banking from frost 
until pitted. Frost falling on exposed cel- 
ery will injure its keeping qualities, al- 
though light frosts are said to improve and 
sweeten its flavor. Celery is an absorbent 
and any impurities which might reach it 
in any way in the pits should be avoided. 
A sweet, nutty flavor is one of its most 
valuable properties. 

The tying and bunching of celery still 
continues in the old way, a small, fine 
8-penny finishing nail being used, and this 
in preference to the western style of tying 
with cord or matting; the nails are also 
considered the cheapest. Pits for storing 
celery must be frost proof, easy of ventila- 
tion and also of access during the process 
of handling the crop. 

Why this great increase in the produc- 
tion of this now valuable crop, yearly in- 
creasing in demand in all our markets? 
Cannot it be accounted for to a large ex- 
tent in the now very rapid growth of cities, 
people confined in brick walls desiring the 
appetizing and nutritious qualities found 
in a good quality of celery? Market gar- 
deners with land suitable for the produc- 
tion of a good quality of this crop have 
much to encourage them. But where cel- 
ery of only indifferent quality can be 
raised it will not and cannot be made to 
pay. 





Cost of an Ohio Corn Crop. 





Two years ago when American Agricul- 
turist published the results of records kept 
on 2632 acres of corn, showing that the av- 
erage cash expenditure in its production, 
including taxes, all labor actually given the 
crop, board of labor and team maintenance, 
but not including rent or interest,was 6c per 
bushel, criticism of the conclusion was es- 
pecially severe in an Ohio farm paper. The 
following dat for the crop of 1898, furnish- 
ed by Mr Frank Ruhlen, now assistant in 
agriculture at the Ohio state university, 
for a crop which he personally made, the 
crop being grown on private land before 
Mr Ruhlen became connected with the uni- 
versity, will be interesting to those who in- 
sisted that our conclusion was radically 
wrong. 

Location, Union Co, Ohio. In the field 18 
acres of bottom land, black loam soil, worth 
$60 per acre. The price paid for labor was 
$2 per day, man and team, board and feed 
furnished by the grower, and $1 per day in 
cutting, horse furnished by grower. 





Plowing 7% days at $2.........ceeeee+ $15.00 
Harrowing 3 Gays Ob. Fh.ccccccccesecee, - COO 
ry se ee) rrr rr 4.00 
Cultivating 4 times, 7 days at $2...... 14.00 
Cutting with harvester 6 days at $1... 6.00 
Husking and cribbing, by the job.... 45.54 

Wee WMG i. S io idasa 0 4c dteksns en $ 90.54 
Beed. COCR, TO GMAT ac ceeds cs cinscs sas - 1.00 
NE. oi sicsinie Rdlanikales KAM AOCR Rea ee ANeS 2.48 
Est cost board 26% dayS..........e0- 7.95 


Est team maintenance 26% days.... -490 





DGGE COME: bo nc tssaaeeesexsas aes eee 106.87 
VRIES Cl TOGGOR ii oe 0 sectivcncews ssotce nee 





BR: Cs de ada de cn Aimed $86.17 

The field produced 1138.5 bu, and the net 
cost per acre was $4.78, or 7.6c per bu. This 
is very close to the result which our. own 
tabulation of two years ago gave for Ohio, 
and in addition it will be noted that the 
labor was hired by the most expensive 
method, man and team per day. Mr Ruhe 
len furnished the implements used, and al- 
lowing $1 for the cost of the implements 
and a depreciation of 12% per cent per an- 





num for wear and tear, his net cash out- 
lay on the crop would be at the rate of 
8.7c per bu. The rate of yield was 63% bu 
per acre. This is about double the average 
rate for the state, so it will further ap- 
pear that these results are in line with our 
final statement that corn could not begrown 
to sell at less than about 18c without loss, 


oso —eteaiiaeese sans 

Tax on Spirits—The stamp tax on dis- 
tilled spirits amounts to 75 to 85 million 
dollars annually, and on fermented liquors 
30 to 40 millions. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longeran experiment but a necessity. 


ee = E = 
Our readers will do well to write to Wm, Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his eatalogue oe 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which contains much valuable infor- 
mation, and may be had for the asking. 





Safe Seeds to Set 


and this year better than ever, for every 
gardener who sets Arlington Tested 
Seeds has a chance of winning the great 
$500 gold prize. Large and small gar- 
deners equally eligible. Send for full 
particulars and catalogue of 


ARLINCTON 
TESTED SEEDS 


@iwSoy. Every seed selected from true 





















Ailing stock — grown, selected and 
Wi sod.) tested by practical gardeners. 
Swit) W. WwW. RAWSON & CO., 
wy Boston, Mass. 
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EVERGREENS, 


Largeststockin Amer 
ica, including 
> @olorado Blue Spruce 
» and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 
Also Ornamental, 
and Forest Trees, 
» Tree Seeds, Etc. 
;R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
W eaukegan, Ill, * 


4to6ft.at 3% cts.; 3 to 4 ft. at 

C RE 234 cts. ; alll yr. from bud, healthy 

and thrifty; noscale. Official certificate ac- 

companies each shipment. Sample by express, if wanted. 
Can ship any time. Trees kept dormant till May 10th. 


R. 8S. JOHNSTON, I}30x 3, Stockley, Del. 














} gwen ee for Pedigree Second Crop Seed Potatoes, 
acknowledged by the potato growers of the U. S., the press, 
and the Agr'l Exp. Station to be the best seed potatoes grown. 
Catalogue free. J. W HAi.L. Marion Station, Md. 


Priceslow. Spring catalogfree. Established 
1869. 150 acres. THE GEO. A. SWEET NUBS- 
ERY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 








Stock at low rates. Satisfaction given. 


FREE CATALOGUE ; send for it. First-class Nursery 
ALLIANCE NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Best Seeds 


that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 3 | 


bills for 


would be a great 
bargain, but no 
more so than our 
DOLLAR pack- 
age of ecw 
n Seeds 
which we will 
send for 50 cts. 
consistin of - 
selected New 
Seeds, including 
Griffith & Turner 
Co.’s famous World’s Fair Tomato, Boss Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, Baltimore Cabbage Lettuce, Lord Balti- 
more Watermelon, etc., also our illustrated catalogue, 
Try our seeds and you will always plant them. 


GRIFFITH & TURN % 
214 North Paca Street. oe 




























"race SEED) soot 


Write for it to-day. It will pay you. no matter 
how many others you have. CHOICEST VEG. 
ETABLES, FLOWERS and GRAINS, SEED 
POTATOES, FRUIT PLANTS and TREES. 
Careful and prompt attention given all orders. 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed. 


Send us the addresses of 5 or more of your friends 
who buy seeds or plants and we wili send you 


2 Pkts. Choice Seeds Absolutely Free. 

1 oz. Sweet Peas, the very best only 10c.; % Ib. 25c. 
FORD SEED CO., 

JA Dept. A. A., Ravenna, Ohio. 


BIG SWEET CHESTNUTS. 


New Japanese varieties for ornamenting grounds and 
estates, and profitable orcharding. New Jap. plums, big 
peaches, big berries, ete. Free catalogue, 

J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


FERTILITY un 


By I. P. ROBERTS, Director of the College of Agricul- 
turé, Cornell University. A summary sketch of the 
relationship of farm practice to the maintaining and 
increasing of the productivity of the soil. This is the 
only book which treats the philosophy of farm practice in 
a modern way. The book is the result. of a long life of 
teaching, See and farming, and is the most 
important single book of farm methods which the farmer 
can secure. Lllustrated, 12mo., cloth. Price, a ae 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





































Since 1875 Iron Age implements have been 
— pertocted—vorking out mechanical 
ideas that have lifted many burdens from over- 

> worked farmers. A step in advance 


> is ready—the new No.7 Iron Age 
. &. Horse Hoe and Cultivator. Has 
. a new lever expander 

S which gives perfect 
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i Se rigidity at what- 
Y 
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ever point the 
tool is set, 


WTO TTT 
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the full description of 


the No. 7 Horse Hoe. 


Combines ail the good 
features of lever-ex- 
pander and old-style 
clam xp ander, 
— usted. Th 
déas : al 
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J AMERICAN | 
_JAAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, —_ 
vania, Ohio, West Virgin ia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 


OOPY RIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
fer six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. Specimen copy free. 
Menewale— The date opposite ony name on your 
wrapper, shows to w e your subscription 
~ + Nal Thus. Jan. "00, shows that pay ment bas been re- 

alvea = to January i, 1900; Feb. “60, to February 1, 1900 

Some time is required after money is AY 
betore the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 











y mances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are neti- 
fled by letter te discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 

apother year after your subscription has exptred, you 
should then notify us te discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
— subscribers should be sure to give their old as 

wel as their new address. 

@Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
seriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Adverti Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertiaing rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To a)l foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4@ per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Imternal Revenue Stamps) will be aceepted for 
amounts less than £1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Latayette Place { Marquette Butiding 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this er 
to admitinto their columus none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 25, 1899. 











The cow pea is becoming more and more 
an important factor in rotation of crops. 
Even in the states of the middle west, where 
the soil is very rich, large quantities are be- 
ing sown every year. If the clovers can- 
not be grown readily, sow the cow pea. 
Give it a trial the coming season. It has 
paid off many a mortgage. 





The agricultural appropriation bill has 
received fair consideration in congress, and 
the amount of $3,700,000 named for use of 
the various departments during the year. 
As passed by both houses this sum is some- 
what larger than in recent years. Among 
the minor items included in the total are 
$5000 for investigation of the disease known 
as “little peach,”’ and $5000 for experimental 
tea culture in the south. 

The conditions that control the profitable 
use of fertilizers are often overlooked by 
the average farmer, hence the interest with 
which they will heed the series of articles 
on this subject, begun in last week’s Amer- 
ican Agriculturist by Director Voorhees of 
the New Jersey station. No one is better 
qualified to discuss the question, and in 
three short and simple papers he plainly 
states the foundation principles that should 
be given heed to in applying fertilizers. 

scalpel iaetnasinnci 

It is to be hoped that a sple..did exhibit 
of our fruits will be made at the Paris ex- 
position in 1900. Comparatively in its in- 
fancy, our export trade in citrus, decidu- 
ous and dried fruits has assumed a place 
of importance and permanency. American 





apples are prime favorites in England and 
in northern Europe, and have penetrated 
markets as distant as Austria. Our prime 
evaporated fruits need only better adver- 
tising to make the exports even greater 


GDITORIAL 


than now, the same being true of raisins 
and prunes. No better place will be of- 
fered to further exploit the merits of Amer- 
ican fruits than Paris. The division of 
pomology, department of agriculture, will 
make an earnest effort to advertise our 
fruit products to the consuming millions of 
Europe, and should be encouraged in this 
work. 


Better Than a Farmers’ Party. 





Some of our good friends among the 
farmers in the central west want to 
hold a national convention at Chicago 
in March to consider the organization 
of a new political party whose object 
shall be ito elect farmers to the va- 
rious local, state and national offices. 
The object is laudable, but the meth- 
od is not. We don’t want a political party 
for agriculture any more than for manu- 
facturers or miners or professional people. 
If farmers are not satisfied with their pres- 
ent representation, it is much easier to se- 
cure a reform through present party lines 
than to attempt a farmers’ party. The 
farmers’ political league a few years ago 
showed just how to do this and how to 
make both parties toe the mark, so that 
whiehever. candidates were elected, the 
farmers’ interests were in good hands. The 
same idea can be readily applied by farm- 
ers in any section. 

The modus operandi of the farmers’ po- 
litical league was this: The farmers in each 
township united in a local league or society, 
irrespective of their political affiliations. 
They had representation in senatorial dis- 
trict or congressional district leagues, also 
in the state league, on an equitable basis. 
The local leagues discussed the local, eco- 
nomic and political interests of farmers, 
and so far as possible united on certain 
specific demands pertaining to local affairs. 
The senatorial, congressional and _ state 
leagues considered these demands and oth- 
ers pertaining more particularly to their 
respective district affairs or to national af- 
fairs, and found a common basis of agree- 
ment. Then the democratic members of 
the league went into the primaries, cau- 
cuses and conventions of the democratic 
party and secured the election of delegates 
or candidates pledged to carry out these 
objects. The republican members of the 
league did the same in the republican 
party. In case either party failed to put 
up candidates agreeable to the farmers’ 
just demands, the league united on the 
candidate who had taken a satisfactory 
position or put up an independent vandi- 
date. At the succeeding election the farm- 
ers’ interests won, whichever party had a 
majority of the votes. 

This plan originated in Massachusetts 
some years ago. The lower house of the 
legislature had for four successive years 
passed by a large majority a bill to prohibit 
the sale of oleo colored in imitation of hon- 
est butter, only to have it defeated by a tie 
vote in the senate. That body was domi- 
nated by senators from the cities, and it 
was shown that they were under heavy ob- 
ligations to parties interested in the manu- 
facture or sale of hog butter. Utterly dis- 
gusted at such a nefarious state of affairs, 
the farmers’ political league was organized 
on the lines above stated and all candidates 
for the legislature were required to state 
their position on this issue. The republi- 
can candidate fot governor refused to do 
s0, while the demorratic candidate came 
out flat-footed for the bill. The contest 
was an exciting one and when the votes 
were counted it was found that for the first 
time in many years the old Bay state had 
elected a democratic governor, and a study 
of the figures showed that it was the farm- 
ers’ league which had turned the scale. The 
honest butter bill was unanimously enact- 
ed by the new legislature, approved by Gov 
Russell, and has since been sustained by 
the state supreme court and by the United 
States supreme court and has served as a 
model for similar statutes in other states, 


Through such a league the farmer's in- 
terest in citizenship is made effective with- 
out violating his principles, except that he 
is only too glad to vote against any candi- 
date of his party who fails to satisfactorily 
state his position on the pending issue. In 
other words, the idea of the farmers’ politi- 
cal league was to enable the farmers to use 
their power for their country’s welfare, 
while being entirely free from all the ob- 
jections that could be brought up against 
the attempt to organize a political party of 
those engaged in any one occupation. The 
league idea simply helps the farmer to ef- 
fectively exercise the rights and duties of 
citizenship. And if the farmers of these 
United States work on these lines they will 
find the politicians of all parties tumbling 
over each other in catering to the just and 
reasonable interests of the common people 
as voiced by the farmers. 

Of course the farmers’ league did not take 
up issues upon which farmers hold as di- 
verse opinions as other people. Upon those 
issues it is well that all classes should take 
sides irrespective of occupation or position 
and thus constitute the great political par- 
ties whose contests are the basis of popular 
government. Before reaching that divid- 
ing line, however, there are a multitude of 
matters upon which farmers are practically 
united, and the league plan enables them to 
co-operate in carrying out such matters. 





Co-operative Fruit Growing. 





How can eastern apple growers success- 
fully compete with other sections, was the 
subject of a short paper by Mr Edwin Hoyt, 
at the recent February meeting of the Con- 
necticut fruit growers. It was conceded by 
good judges that eastern apples are the best, 
said Mr Hoyt, but vast quantities of cheap 
fruit are being shipped here from _ the 
western states; fl, Mo, Ark, Tenn, Mich 
and other states are setting out millions of 
trees. Said he: ‘We must co-operate 
or combine. If apple growers in each 
community could agree to combine 
keth in growing and selling their product, 


. they could afford to hire an expert man- 


ager, save 20 to 30 per cent in cost of 
fertilizers, transportation, cold storage, etc. 
An agent could be secured to make sales in 
N Y, perhaps in foreign markets. An evap- 
orating plant could be put up and what 
is now waste product utilized. The move- 
ment could perhaps be started through the 
grange. I have no fear of over-production; 
demand for apples will increase faster than 
We can grow them.” 

Mr Hoyt’s paper was received with a va- 
riety of comment by no means wholly fa- 
vorable. Mr Hoyt explained that someone 
must be manager who would see that each 
grower worked according to the general 
standard and only such members would be 
admitted who would agree to do so and who 
had suitable soil. Mr Merriman thought 
we could compete with the western frult 
without co-operation on account of quality. 
He had shipped apples to Chicago, which 
had sold at $3 per bbl in competition with 
Mich apples, which sold at $2. Mr Stern- 
berg spoke of a stock fruit growing com- 
pany which had failed to pay dividends. 
Another member thought the plan Utopian. 
Farmers are slow to take up such ideas. 
ney would all say, “You go into it and 
we will see how it turns out,” and nobody 
would go into it. Mr Hoyt still thought if 
a beginning were made it would be possi- 
ble to develop details which would meet 
all objections. Mr Hale noted a tendency 
to consolidate and if they were willing, he 
said, no doubt there was a wonderful op- 
portunity for a fruit stock company among 
the farmers. 





When Painting Black Knot with kero- 
sene, tear off the outside of the knot first. 
Be careful not to put on too much; a care- 
less hired man will often kill a tree.—[Rob- 
ert Manning, Essex Co, Mass. 
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New York State Grange. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The committee on trusts and monopolies 
had but little to report, thus proving that 
the farmers of New York are either indif- 
ferent to their existence or are not suffering 
to any marked degree because of them. 

Pure food: Reported and the grange 
adopted resolutions favoring the so-called 
Kyle bill entitled A bill to establish a bu- 
reau of domestic science, and recommended 
that the Geneva exp sta be one of the sta- 
tions for carrying on the proposed work; 
denouncing the manufacture and sale of 
so-called “process butter,’’ and indorsing 
the Ambler bill now pending in the legis- 
lature, which provides for the proper brand- 
ing of all process or renovated butter, that 
it may be known for what it actually is. 
Past Master W. C. Gifford introduced 
a resolution recommending that in the 
interests of economy in the enforcement 
of these proposed laws, this body respectful- 
ly ask that instead of special commissioners, 
the whole matter of the enforcement of 
pure food laws be administered by the dep’t 
of agri, and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to Gov Roosevelt, 
Commissioner Wieting, the chairmen of the 
senate and house committees on ways and 
means. Other resolutions, favoring the 
Faulkner and Broslin pure food bills, now 
before congress, were adopted. According 
to resolutions favored by the proper com- 
mittees and adopted by the grange, the 
N Y state grange again put itself on rec- 
ord as being in favor of the political equal- 
ity of the sexes in political, social, educa- 
tional and religious rights. 

Ballot reforms: Reported adversely on 
biennial sessions of the legislature and did 
not favor the holding of town and state 
elections on the same day; report adopted. 

Agriculture: Recommended that the free 
seed humbug be abandoned; that Master 
Norris be placed on the board of control 
of the Geneva exp sta; adopted. 





NEW YORK. 

Halcottsville grange has 57 members, meets 
twice a month, owns a two-story building, 
the upper story being used as a grange hall, 
and the lower as a store room where as 
many goods are in stock as will be found in 
most country stores. Degrees were recently 
conferred. A number from this grange vis- 
ited Areana grange, where they enjoyed an 
old-fashioned grange dinner. 

Fort Dayton grange of Herkimer is doing 
nicely this winter; new candidates at near- 
ly every meeting and the sessions seem 
growing in interest. The farmers around 
here seem to realize the fact that.they must 
unite their interests and grow more pro- 
gressive, if they would succeed. Old meth- 
ods in farming as in every other industry 
must give way to newer ones, and the 
grange is the place to discuss these things. 

North Manlius installed officers at the 
home of Brother E. Adams and met a week 
later at Brother Clayton Wright's, 

Beacon Hill, No 828, officers were installed 
by Deputy Sweet. The Pomona held an en- 
thusiastic meeting at Burnt Hills and in- 
stalled officers. A farmers’ institute was 
held at Gansevoort last week and a strong 
program was presented. 


MARYLAND. 


State Master Ager visited five granges 
during Jan and installed their officers: 
Centennial No 161, Bettsville No 179, Lib- 
erty Grove No 54, Eureka No 177, and Rock- 
ville No 12. A good attendance at all meet- 
ings. Granges reported they are holding 
their own and in some cases making gains, 
especially Rockville No 12, which was re- 
organized last fall, it having been dead for 
the past six years, They are receiving ap- 
plications and taking in new members at 
about every meeting. We attribute their 
success largely to very efficien’ Lecturer 
S.L.Phillips,whoisavery successful business 
man as well as farmer. He always has an 
interesting program for every meeting. 

Montgomery Co Pomona held its quarter- 
ly meeting with Brighton grange, with a 
large attendance. State Master Ager re- 
ported the proceedings of the national 
grange. Resolutions were adopted urging 
congress to adopt a pure food bill. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the pro- 
posed bills for reviving the American mer- 
chant marine service and to recommend 
Some action for the next meeting. Ar- 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 








rangements were made for purchasing Early 
Rose seed potatoes in Maine and clover 
seed from Illinois. Officers were elect- 
ed as follows: Master, John C. Bentley; 
lecturer, W. S. L. Taliaferro; secretary, E. 
L. Hartshorne. 

NEW vuxuRSEY. 

Moorestown grange, one of the leading 
granges in the state, has just taken in a 
class of six members, making a member- 
ship of 225. -They have just finished their 
purchases of fertilizers, 800 tons, and have 
also purchased 100 bu clover seed, 500 bu 
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seed peas and 4000 bu of seed potatoes di< 
rect from Me and N Y. 


What Delaware Patrons Are Doing. 


Arnold Mandain of Stanton is the new 
master of the state grange; Brother Man- 
dain has been overseer several years. 


At the recent meeting of Sussex Co Po- 
mona grange at Bridgeville two past state 
masters and the master were present. The 
executive committee of the state grange 
held a meeting during the session. The 
present system of working the public roads 
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Spring Catalog =="... 








of first-class FREES and PLANTS 
Write to 


Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y, 








FARMERS’ 
HANDY 






Will supply 
you with the 
best metal 
wheels 

for your old 
farm. wagons. 
A tr al card 
Catalogue 
and prices. 


NE BOY... 


with a Wiard Adjustable Weeder 


can hoe more corn, potatoes, beans. etc., than 
six men using hoes. A s# of labor and money. 






Wels ER 
744 feet wide, 
has 35 oi] tem- 


Few as Cood 

5 was 

The coil spring  producesa vibratory motion which com- 
pletely stirs and fines every particle of soil, not only be- 


tween the row butin the row; kills all Fon weeds, = 
serves the natural soil moisture omotes the 
rowth of plants. For sale by dealers. ask for the 
VIARD and take nothing else. Circulars 


tree, 
THE WIARD PLOW CO., Batavia, N.Y. 

















Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either fee or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powera, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them easily. Send for 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y- 
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was thoroughly discussed, improvements 
were agreed upon and a committee appoint- 
ed to present the matter to the general as- 
sembly now in session. The grange fa- 
vored wider tires for heavy wagons. 

Del Patrons feel they have members 
among themselves who can do more in the 
way of reviving grange interest than can 
be done by a national grange organizing 
deputy from without the state; such Pat- 
rons have been selected for each of the 
three counties and have promised to work. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Output of Cigars and Cigarettes. 

While the cigar industry has not got back 
to the prosperous times of five years ago, 
the output is increasing as the figures be- 
low, furnished by the internal revenue de- 
partment show. The output in cigarettes 
has nearly doubled in the past 10 years, but 
last year’s output shows a great falling off 

compared to the previous year. 
Cigars Cigarettes 


1889 ............3,867,000,000 2,152,000,000 
BEBO ccccceccsees 4,088,000,000 2,233,000,000 
1891 ............4,475,000,000 2,685,000,000 
1892 ............4,549,000,000 2,893,000,000 
WBOS on ccccsccced 4,814,000,000 3,177,000,000 
1894 ............4,067,000,000 3,183,000,000 
1895 .... 6... oe «4, 164,000,000 3,328,000,000 
BBOG cn cccccccees 4,126,000,000 4,098,000, 000 
1897 .......4+.++-4,173,000,000 4,180,000,000 
1898 --4,665,000,000 3,353,000,000 


PENNSYLVANIA—Buyers have been taking 
hold of the ’98 crop and for two or three 
weeks previous to the great storm, quite a 
fair sized amount of trading seems to have 
been done. The storm brought business 
nearly to a standstill, but since then agents 
and buyers are out among growers bargain- 
ing for crops, and warehouses are beginning 
to do more or less in packing. Packers are 
probably paying all they feel the crop war- 
rants, but this is but a small sum compared 
to what some of the finer growths have 
brought. Growers are beginning to see the 
necessity of studying the demands of man- 
ufacturers and then of growing the va- 
rieties and grades of leaf most in demand. 
Probably no crop was ever bought quicker 
than the ’98 Wis—simply because it answer- 
ed to a need of the market. 

New YorK—tThe activity of buyers was 
brought to a standstill by the blizzard, and 
since then warehouses have tried to get a 
little ahead in work. The _ severe cold 
caused a few packing houses to close down 
and of course deliveries were brought to a 
standstill. No doubt a very large propor- 
tion of the ’98 crop will be in packers’ 
hands before seed for the ’99 crop is sown. 
Prices are fully up to values of the past. 
The quality of crops delivered continues to 
give good satisfaction. 

IN OTHER SECTIONS—New England is be- 
ing scoured by packers anxious to secure 
every crop at a price that can be turned to 
make a penny. In several towns where the 
bulk of last year’s crop has long been sold, 
we learn that representatives oflarge houses 
are trying to secure the odd lots left over. 
Of course prices generally do not touch the 
high water mark of a few months ago, al- 
though every first class crop will bring a 
price leaving a good margin for the grower. 
——Little can be said of the situation in 
Wis, as nearly all the crop is already in 
packers’ possession. That held by growers 
has many anxious bidders, but the differ- 
ence in values as held by growers and buy- 
ers only prevents sales. There is a good mar- 
ket for all the Wis crop. 


Tobacco Notes. 

For a period of 14 years prior to the war 
with Spain, the average rate of tax on 
manufactured tobacco was 6 to 8c per Ib, and 
it is now 12c. But the rates immediately fol- 
lowing the civil war were very much higher, 
being 22c in ’65 and nearly 35c in ’66. This 
enormous war tax continued until the late 
’70s, when_it dropped to 22 to 25c, followed 
- . further decline in ’80 to 16c and 8c 
n 84, 

A notewothy feature of tobacco manufac- 
turing is the remarkable increase in the ex- 
ports of cigarettes. “uring the fiscal year 
98, 1032 millions were exported, compared 
with 893 a year earlier, 628 in ’96, 462 in ’95, 
259 a 90, 105 in ’85, and only 64 millions 
in ’82, 


In Using a Weeder, give your land thor- 
ough preparation, plow deep, turning all 
coarse manure well under. Pulverize thor- 








TOBACCO 


oughly, first with harrow, then with weed- 
er. A few days after planting go over the 
field with weeder, crossing the rows, the ob- 
ject of this being to level the ground, pul- 
verize the surface and thus bring it into 
the right condition for the best work after 
the crop is up. Thus, and further, advise 
D. Y. Hallock & Sons, York, Pa, makers of 
the well-known and highly regarded Anti- 
clog weeder and cultivator, advertised in 


our journal. They have just published a 
big list of testimonials from farmers who 
have given the weeder a practical and 
thorough trial. Write the Messrs Hallock 
for this broadside, and they will gladly mail 
you a copy. Among other points of merit 
in the Hallack weeder are the following: 
Teeth are separately removable; handles 
and shafts adjustable; teeth made of flat 
spring steel and frame angle steel. 








This Double Bugey Harness, are t 





WE HAVE 
NO AGENTS, 


but have sold to the user 
direct at factory prices for 
the past twenty-six years. 
We ship anywhere for ex- 
amination. Everything 
Fully Warranted. 

e largest manufac- 


WHAT UAT rie it 
\ { Witt 1 
Hy Haw 


double fenders, complete with side ii} 
eurtains, aprons, lamps, and pole er 
shafts, for $72. 


This Extenslon-Top wit 
Just as good as retails for $110. 





We 


$20, as good as sells for $30. | turers of vehicles and har- e 
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ness in the world selling 
to the consumer exclusively. Our line consists of 
Rockaways, Surreys, Traps, Phaetons, Stanhopes. 
Ww op Buggies, Open and Top Ro 
ng Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Milk 
Wagons. Wagonettes and all styles of Harness. 


Y 
Send for Large Free Catalogue. Ae : a 


ELKHART 


Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co., 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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Zs) / If you are going to pay 

: hen / can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in material and workman. 

neue: ship— as little as you can for handling and “‘extras.”’ 

© 7) ~, You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 

r/\ <% SS you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 
YY) one moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 


rriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 

accessories. Everything guaranteed. 
you can order easil 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, Firs 


HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS 


and safely. 
t, get the catalogue. You are welcome to a copy. 
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‘Three Profit 


for a carriage why not pay the least you 
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With our illustrated catalogue 
. If what you order does not suit, send 
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THE BEST WAY ‘ 


to make money is to save it. Wecansave 
‘ou money on everything in the vehicle line. 
ye make a full line o' yo Buggies, 
Phaetons, Spring Wagons, Wagons. 
SELL DIRECT TO YoU 
From Our 
Pr 


LA 
We have Surries at $51.00; Top Buggies, $35.00; 
Spring Wagons, $37.60; Hoad W ago’ 25.00, 
Excellent Qualit Guarant 
We Make Every Vehicle We Advertise, 
We fully guarantee — vehicle we make from 
the lowest priced up. GOOD GOODS always. 
An exce 4; harness as low as $4.80, Large 
illustrat@ catalogue FREE. All prices marked 
in DWAED Wi WALKER 
DWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
88Eighth St. GOSHEN, INDIANA, 
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FARMERS AND 


pve UNIVERSAL REPAIR MACHINE 

Vise, Anvil, Drill, Hardy, 

iy F 1 8 Tool Grinder, Last, Pipe 
Vise, Sewing Clamp. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sells at sight. Biginduce- 
ments to agents. 

Address with stamp 


BLOOMFIELD MFG.CO., «+ Bloomfield, indiana. 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New” York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
—, of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the Jatest ex- 
Pee neo in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size pay 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

Ken specially for this work), superbly 

rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 

1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Feb 20—Hay 
seems to be the chief article of export, re- 
gardless of price or value of plant food it 
contains. Tnis wholesale removal of hay is 
gradually, but surely, making inroads on 
the productiveness of farms. Many are 
down with grip. The cheese factory, which 
has been running during the factory season 
for some 10 years, still pays for milk by the 
pound. Some are anxious to have the Bab- 
cock system used. ‘The grange is agitating 
the question. A few of the more shift- 
less class of farmers are selling their ma- 
nure to tobacco growers. Some is hauled 
to Knoxville, Pa, a distance of 10 miles. 
It would seem to be bad farm practice to 
sell manure, yet it had better be sold than 
left to rot holes in the side of barn. 


Close of Institute Season—The institute 
season will close next month with a series 
of meetings that promise to be among the 
best of the season and they should bring 
out a full attendance of farmers. The in- 
stitutes arranged for by counties, towns 
and dates are as follows: 

Oswerco, Fulton, March1.2 Chemung, Wellsburg, te 





Allegany. Cuba, 1-2 Schuyler, Watkins, 
ow ey 3 Stenben, Savona, 17-18 

Onondaga, Lysander, 3 Schuyler, Tyrone, 18 

Oswego, Hannibal, 3-4 Yates, Penn Yan, 20-21 

Allegany, Andover, 4 Steuben, Avoca, 20-21 
Angelica, 6-7 Monroe, Hilton, 21 

Cayuga, Ira 6-7 Steuben, Cohocton, 21-22 

Allegany, C anaseraga, 8 Orleans, Lydonville, 22-23 

Cayuga, Auburn, 8.9 Ontario, Halls Coruers, 22-23 

Seneca, Seneca Falls, 9-10 Livingston, 

Steuben, Canisteo, 9-10 Livonia Station, 23-24 
Rathbone, lv-I1L Ontario, Bristol Springs, 24 
Ovid Center, 1l Niagara, Gasport, 24-25 

Seneca, L: di, 13 Ontario, Fishers, 24-25 

Chemung, Big Flats, 13-14 Monroe, West Henrietta, 25 

Schuyler, North Hector, 14 Orleans, Albion, 27-28 
Alpine, 15 Wayne, Palmyra, 27-28 


To Purchasers of Commercial Fertiliz- 
ers—Bulletin 148 of New York experiment 
station at Geneva contains the results of 
analysis of fertilizers during 1898. In the 
111 complete fertilizers examined during the 
autumn, nitrogen was equal to or above 
guarantee in 84 complete brands and below 
in 26 brands; available phosphoric acid ex- 
ceeded the guarantee in 93 brands and fell 
below in 18 brands; potash was above 
guarantee in 79 brands and below in 31 
brands, During the entire year of 1898, the 
station collected 1427 samples, representing 
689 different brands of complete fertilizers 
and 212 different brands of incomplete fer- 
tilizers. The average selling price of the 
complete fertilizers was $26.93, while the av- 
erage cost of the separate ingredients un- 
mixed was $18.34, or $8.59 less than the sell- 
ing price. In purchasing complete fertiliz- 
ne farmers have paid, on an average, 
B. following prices for each pound of plant 
tood: Nitrogen 20.3c, available phosphoric 
acid 6.5c, potash 6.5c Farmers who use 
commercial fertilizers should study the bul- 
letin, which may be obtained free. 


The Higbee Armstrong Law, I observe, 
is often spoken of as a substitute for the 
old dirt road system. This is a mistake. 
It is intended not to do away with the 
present pathmaster system, but simply to 
create model roads that may be imitated by 
local enterprise. It would take over 7 
years to cover New York with these new 
rock roads. From the examples that I have 
observed, they are very far from establish- 
ing a model that farmers will rapidly imi- 
tate. The cost is nearly double what it 
ought to be, averaging over $6000 a mile. 
This is much higher than the French and 
Austrian roads cost. But we shall learn at 
least two very important lessons, which 
we can apply to our dirt roads. First, the 
ditches must be on both sides of the road 
and deep enough to drain the subsoil. Sec- 
ond, the material must be put on, not when 
it is most convenient to draw it, but when 
the roadbed is absolutely dry. In addition 
to this, our pathmasters will observe that 
where cutting material is used, like fur- 
nace slag, or broken stone, it must be set- 
tled inte place, or it will work its way 
downward and out of sight. I find 
from considerable experience that it is bet- 
ter to apply a very light dressing of dirt 
on top of the slag, to hold it still in the 
roadbed until it gets compacted. Next to 
these points it is essential to learn that our 
roadbeds when graveled are altogether too 
narrow. The French roads are 16 feet wide, 
so that teams can easily meet each other, 
and rutting is far less probable. A fair es- 
timate of the work necessary on an average 
dirt roadbed shows that $500 per mile will 
ditch them, gravel them and lay them in 
good working order.—[E. P. Powell, 
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M. M. S. POULTRY FENCING 


is thoroughly ae ~ ° but has ons horizontal wires, 


classes 


A FENCE, NOT A NETTING. 


Like a fence, itcan be properly stretched and erected with 

few posts and without top and bottom rails. Has cable selv- 

age and a cable running through the fence every foot. 
Each roll contains the famous M. M. S. trade mark. 


None other genuine. 
e are manufacturers also of the followin 


CABLED FIELD AND H 


STEEL WEB} PIckET FENG 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 


—— 


famous fences: 


FENCE 


with or without — — —- All horizontal 


ideal fence 
for lawns, 
Everything 


‘G High St. DE KALB, ILL. 





Pat. July 21,1896. Pat. July 6, 1897, 











ARE YOU WITH US? 





THE DEALER !S ACAINST Us 
‘because we sell you wire fence direct from the 
factory at wholesale prices. 


The dealer does not give you a better fence than we 
fio, but he charges you more forit. You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


direct from us just as cheap as the dealer can. That 
makes a saving that will amount to something nice. 
A postal card will bring you circulars and prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
1402 Olid Street, Peoria, Hi. 








ace, BULL-STRONG 


ordinary fence is n 
a It takes some. 
Shing more than ordinary. 

Our Duplex Automatie 
Machine makes 100 varieties 
of fence at the rate of 60 rods 
per day. That brings the 
cost of a first class farm fence 
toonly 18. per rod. 1Sc, for 
ultry fence; léc. fora rab- 
it-prooffence—excellent for 


me 
orchards, an 
Yam 12c, fora good hog fence. We 
sell you ease. coiled sprin 
rbed wire direct ai 
wholesale prices. Don’t buy 
@ wire or fencing until we get 
our free catalogue. e will 
Save you money onall orders, 
RITSELMAN BROS. 
Z Box 218 Ri 

















Smokeless Powder 


is used to escaps notice. For years we've loaded 
with black powder. You’ye noticed the smoke, 
~—why not promptly return our fire with a letter, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 















IMPORTANT 
pp FEATURE 


in any a fence 
is that of 


re : SELASTICITY 
Mele! Gage 

HO! DIT- You cannot get it in 
aay 2 soft lateral wire. 
Look to the size and 
quality of the up- 
rights as well. 


UPRIGHT iN 


eal a PIECE) 


Lamb Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 





i For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
eemetery fences. Freight 
paid. Catalogue free. 

K. L. SHELLA BERGER, 68 F. St.. Atlanta, Ga. 





We can please you with 
| our Fence Machine 
Lawn Fencing and 
§ Gates, and save you 


money on Wire, a we oe. & postal for 
free circular. EU KA FEN CE Co., 
Box G, Bichmend, ind. 





LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 
88 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


Send for catalogue of machine for 
oe pickets er wire stays of 










to any old fence or building new fence, 
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By "Make ‘Yours elf Glad, —_ 


coiled spr 4 wire, hea 

firmly united at’ cross ngs —~y yn x 7 Freet 
Wedge Lock. It will protect your proper: 

while yousleep. Adopted by the 1 ing rail- 

road companies. Write for our {llustrated catalogue. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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ter, handsomer fence in the end. 
= oe che eut. ‘*That otag will satay.” No 
r breakin: 


wisting, iz strainin; z=. 
gee — the _— aa al lately holds the — 


Ts Sine iy We a cxelu 
4 g 
awe wan ‘Aacits te ore won.” Write fer terias and terri 


GUANDLEE PENCE ¢ creak ome Howard St. Balfimore, Mas 


«# QRICINAL 


SUSE GRIP LocK ano 
WARD STEEL WIRE FENCE 


The key to success is found between the 
wires ; this permits the use of our double- 
strength Coiled Spring Wire, which, like the 
lock, never loses its grip on the fence, on the 
trade or on the consumer. Replies to adv. of 
this date will get special discount. 

THE HARD STEEL WIRE FENCE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 















THE FENCE When? How? Where? Who? 
QUESTION Zhe Hoosier Boy Fence Machine 
SOLVED! g FREKXK, tells all about it. 
P. C. JACOBS, Dept. 25, Irvington, Ind. 





WILLIS 
ap Spout 


In one piece with hook, 

Handsomely made from (inned mal- 

enable iron. Far superior to all others, 

Full line of other Maple ey, . 
. . 





writ not 
reak, 


pres for 
circular, 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, 
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Bath, Steuben Co, Feb 21—The supply of 
potatoes and winter vegetables will be con- 
siderably shortened by the extreme cold 
which has entered many cellars. More and 
better ice has been secured this winter than 
ever before. The Savona co-operative but- 
ter factory, which began operations last 
spring, has kept running throughout the 
winter, running on half time. It is hoped 
that it will become so thoroughly estab- 
lished that it will be a permanent success. 
Should it not it will not be for lack of Zeal 
and personal energy on the part of the bus- 
iness manager, D. M. Chollier, who is putting 
forth every effort to secure patronage and 
also to market the product to the best pos- 
sible advantage. The patrons think it bet- 
ter than making butter at home, as it com- 
mands a better price. Owing to the large 
supply and low price of hay and grain last 
fall feeders got anxious for stock to,feed, 
which caused sharp competition, conse- 
quently high prices. It is noticeable that 
the farmers who feed are the more prosper- 
ous. The fertility of their farms is kept 
up and they keep posted in regard to the 
markets. They study feed rations and learn 
to appreciate the value of clover for both 
pasturage and hay. So even the profits 
on stock fed are less than in some former 
years, still they are better off than those 
who sell off their hay and grain, thereby 
reducing the fertility of their farms. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Feb 20—The thermom- 


eter registered 32 degrees below here Feb 
11, the coldest in this town in 50 years. 
Cellars were frozen that heretofore had 
been secure, and much damage to the con- 
tents resulted. Farmers who just previous 
to the cold weather shipped their potatoes 
escaped loss. They brought 33c per 60 Ibs, 
delivered at nearest railroad station. Hay 
js plentiful and brings $6 to 7 per ton. 
Farmers have already secured a good quan- 
tity of ice for summer dairy purposes. The 
tendency appears to be to keep more cows 
and do less plowing for grain. The cream- 
ery of Charles Bowers, together with the 
skimming station, is making extended 
preparations for the accommodation of 
patrons the coming season, 

Covert, Seneca Co, Feb 20—At Trumans- 
burg and vicinity there has been a great 
deal of sickness, grip and pneumonia pre- 
vailing. Many potatoes have been frozen in 
the cellars. Hay is bringing from $6 to 8 
per ton. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, Feb 2i—Hay 
plentiful. Some farmers have winter dairies 
and send milk to Hovey & Co, Bainbridge. 
When calves are sold they bring a good 
price. Several fine sugar bushes have been 
ruined by worms. Mark. Wrench and E. J. 
Ives are cutting them down. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, Feb 21—This 
county has just passed through the longest 
period of severe cold known for years. For 
a week the mercury did not rise above 
zero and much of the time was from 8 to 20 
below. Ice houses have been filled with a 
fine quality of ice. Many changes of ten- 
ants will be made the Ist of April, but not 
much real estate changing owners yet. All 
farm produce is low, although most grains 
bring a better price than a year ago. But- 
ter is 16 to 18c per lb, with only abort 
enough for home supply. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Feb 21—The 
S. W. Barker farm, known as the Gardiner, 
consisting of 263 acres, was sold at public 
auction to George C. Andrews of North 
Hoosick for $5825. Buell Bros are loading 
a car of potatoes. Michael Curtis is rushed 
pressing hay for the Boston market. Wal- 
ter A. Perry, teacher in the district school, 
is one of the candidates of Washington 
county for school commissioner. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co, Feb 21— 
There is considerable moving and ehanging 
farm tenants at present. Many had their 
potatoes frozen. during the late cold 
weather, which will make the tubers scarce 
and dear. The storms have been very se- 
vere and much damage has resulted. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Feb 2i—The 
farmers’ institute held here Feb 2 was a 
grand success. There was a large atten- 
dance and a pleasant and profitable ex- 
change of ideas and opinions. Everybody 
expressed themselves in terms of praise 
and only wished that it could have lasted 
two or three days instead of one. Thanks 
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are due W. J. McDuffie, who was the prime 
factor in securing the institute for this 
place. Hay brings from $3 to 5 per ton, ana 
as that is the principal crop in this vicinity, 
farmers feel pretty blue. Milch cows are 
in good demand at prices ranging from $35 
to 50 each. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Feb 21—Stock 
wintering well. Not much winter feeding 
of cattle for beef. Very little mutton be- 
ing raised. Native beef is closely picked up. 
Good cows are high. Young stock on the 
increase and more call for pasturing. This 
is a good grazing district and has been well 
stocked in years past with Merino sheep 
kept for wool principally, but now there 
is not one sheep where hundreds could be 
found. Shropshire is the leading sheep of 
this section now. Prices dull; money 
searce and hard to get. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, Feb 21—A large 


quantity of excellent ice has been harvest- 


ed. Several farmers are drawing stone ty 
Hamilton for the stone crusher to be used 
on the streets next summer. Hay is worth 
$4 to 6 per ton. Much sickness has pre- 
vailed. 

Kirkland, Oneida Co, Feb 20—Fodder is 
plentiful and stock wintering well. The po- 
tato crop was poor and apples were an en- 
tire failure. A good deal of milk is shipped 
to New York from this town. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, Feb 21—The past cold 
snap was very severe, for the frost found 
its way into a great many cellars and 
freezing potatoes stored there caused con- 
siderable loss. Some cellars which had 
never frozen before suffered this time. 
Fruit buds of all kinds were all safe up to 
the cold snap. The butter factory at Le- 
Roy is doing a fine business under the su- 
pervision of John S. Hagar. There is an 
increase in the number of pounds made, but 
still they are behind in filling orders. They 
have made arrangements to get milk from 
a larger number of cows at a distance whose 
milk will be sent in on the cars every morn- 
ing. This will greatly help them to fill or- 
ders. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Feb 21—At a re- 
cent sale of the estate of the late Joseph Ap- 
plebee, hay was sold for $3.50 per ton. G. 
H. Faulkner bought the farm for $1500. 
Cows were sold for $38 per head. The tax 
gatherer has completed his work. Taxes 
are a trifle lower than last year. Every- 
body has ice houses full of the finest qual- 
ity of ice. Cows are looking very fine, be- 
ing fed on finest quality of hay. Otis Moore 
has moved onto the Elijah Moore farm and 
Ed Erwin will move onto the Clifford John- 
son place. Lexington has the finest cream- 
ery in the county and much interest is man- 
ifested by dairymen. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Feb 21—The most 
severe blizzard in years struck Schuyler 
county last week. For three mornings in 
succession the thermometer was 16 below. 
Potatoes were frozen in the best cellars. 
Many people suffered from want of fuel. 
Winter grain has had enough snow to keep 
it. Hay is $6 per ton for best. Cows are 
high, 30 to 45. When the farmer gets Ic 
per qt for milk he is losing every day; this 
has been the average for three years. Some 
have done quite well with lambs, shipping 
on their own account. The feeder who paid 
5e for lambs last fall and sold for 4%4c got 
the wrong end of the pull this year. Not 
many farms changing hands. The cheese 
factory at Beaverdams has changed hands. 
Some demand for clover seed. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Feb 20— 
Stock is wintering well and hay plenti- 
ful. Cows are in good demand at fair 
prices. T. C. Elliott and Chambers Bros 
have bought the H. R. Courser creamery 
at Buckton, and are also joint owners of the 
Beechertown creamery. Much sickness has 
prevailed. Winter dairying is on the in- 
crease. This produces good results in sev- 
eral ways; it gives a needed income during 
winter, gives profitable employment at a 
time of year when formerly little was done, 
and best of all induces better care of stock 
and makes better all-round farmers. 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Feb 21—Farm- 
ers are drawing logs and wood from the 
forest. Seymour E, Stevens has bought the 
James Randall farm and moved on to it. 
Adelbert Clayton has bought the Simeon 





Simons farm and took possession of it last 
week. Bitter cold weather and snow drifts 
are the order of the day, and it is al- 
most impossible to keep roads open for 
travel. It has been the coldest winter ever 
known here. Apples have nearly all rot- 
ted, except the Ben Davis variety. Potatoes 
are keeping well, except that many cellars 
have frozen, and many have been lost that 
way. Hay is very abundant and a great 
quantity will be summered over, as there is 
no market for it at any price. Cattle and all 
other stock eat full rations and are win- 
tering well. Much butter is being made and 
all the calves are being raised. 

Williamson, Wayne Co, Feb 21—Many 
potatoes were frozen in cellars during the 
late blizzard. The farmers’ institute held 
here in January was largely attended. A. 
O. Miller, an old resident, died Feb 11, aged 
76. Stock is wintering well. Not much de- 
mand for horses. The farm of the late 
Owen Woodhams, 82 acres, in the town of 
Ontario was recently sold by the executor 
at auction for $30 per acre. Wheat is win- 
tering well. Prices rule low on farm 
produce, 

The Farmers’ Institute which was held 
Feb 16-17 at Caledonia was largely attend- 
ed and was very interesting and profitable. 
There seemed to be more interest in the 
question box than in the topics for dis- 
cussion. 


-PENNSYLVANIA. 


The March Institutes, which close the 
institute season, will be as follows: 
Wyoming, Mill City, Luzerne, Lehman, 7 

March 1-2 Fulton, Needmore, 8 

Mercer, Sandy Lake, 1-2 Schuylkill, 
Dauphin, Gratz, 1-' Summit Station. 8 
Luzerne, Conyngham, 8-9 
8-9 
g 
g 


> 

Franklin. New Franklin, 2 
Chambersburg, 3 Beaver, Darlington, 

Carbon, Weatherly, 3 Schuylkill, Plne Grove, 
Monroe, Tannersville, 3-4 Fulten, McConnelsburg, 
Lawrence, Plain Grove, 3-4 Lebanon, Jonestown, 
Carbon, New Mahoning, 4 Beaver, Hookstown, 10-11 
Franklin, Marion, 4 Lebanon, Lebanon, il 
Luzerne, Carverton, 6 Richland, 13 
Lawrence, Hillsville. 6-7 Allegheny, Bakertown, 13-14 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, 6-7 Lebanon, Annville, 14 


Fulton, Buck Valley. 7 Dauphin, Linglestown, 15-16 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Feb 21—The sur- 
rounding country is full of snow. The old- 
est inhabitants say they never have expe- 
rienced such extreme cold. Ice houses are 
all filled with ice ranging from 5 to 12 in 
thick. Wheat was covered with snow for- 
tunately. 


MARYLAND. 
Porters, Carroll Co, Feb 21—The ,worst 
blizzard ever known in this locality oc- 


curred recently. The snow is very deep and 
drifted badly. The past year proved very 
unprofitable for farmers of this section. 
The wheat crop was the poorest for a long 





Corn Planter and 
Fertilizer Distributer. 














PI n field or ensilage corn, peas, beans, 
sugar beets or stock beets, 
in hills, drills or checks. Distributes all kinds of fertili- 
zers, commercial or hoimemade, wet or dry, coarse or fine 
evenly and in any desired quantity per acre. Drops 
seed from _ 6 to 45 inches apart, Will distribute 
from 50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. Strong, dur- 
able, lasting and easy draft. We want good agents 
in all new localities at once. First sopeien® will be 
considered. Write to-day for terms, circulars, ete. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO.,, 


Box 1206, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


RENTERS OF FARMS 


Can buy on the Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
in Tennessee, land enough for a good farm in a healthful 
climate for the same price per acre they pay for rented 
lands in the north. Write to J. B. KILLEBREW, 
Immigration Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 








Towa Farms Yor sale, $2 per acre caSh, balane 
% crop uutil paid. ,J. Muthall, SiausCity. ie: 


























time. The hay crop was good, but the 
price is very low. Corn was fair in most 
places. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Queens Co, Feb 21—Another 
great storm has drifted roads full of snow, 
stopping trains and mails for 48 hours, The 
storm was most severe on the 13th. Very 
cold weather has prevailed. Looking after 
stock and cutting wood are all farmers can 
do at present. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Nearly Ready to Close Contract. 











In spite of blizzard, zero weather and 
subsequent thaws and floods, with accom- 
panying bad roads, the work of the F S M 
P A has been vigorously prosecuted. Ad- 
vices to American Agriculturist from ship- 
ping sections in Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey, etc, all show marked interest. 
Producers everywhere seem to express con- 
fidence in the proposed contract with New 
York dealers, and are signing powers of 
attorney. In last week’s issue we printed 
the dissenting letter sent out by President 
Loomis, who at that time was opposed to 
the plans so generally adopted by other of- 
ficers in the ass’n. It seems to us unfor- 
tunate that discord should be aroused, even 
though but temporary. It has been recently 
announced by other officers that differences 
have been fairly well adjusted. Certainly 
harmony should prevail in work so import- 
ant as that in hand. In the territory east 
of the Hudson river the power of attorney 
is being very generally signed by produc- 
ers and shippers. The committee in charge 
of the work as a whole is closely following 
up matters in New York city, looking to- 
ward a. speedy sale of the milk produced by 
members of the FS MPA, 





ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM SECRETARY COON 

The F S M PA is now on the point of 
success. The required amount of milk has 
been pledged and we are closing in our 
work as rapidly as possible. To aid in this 
work I am sending to each section a circu- 
lar letter which I desire the secretary to 
fill out and return immediately after re- 
ceiving the same. Should any section be 
overlooked in our rush of work, will the 
secretary of such section-please call my 
attention to the fact? I would also say to 
the secretaries, we desire you to be very 
eareful in filling out each biank, that it 
careful in filling out each blank,that it shall 
be strictly accurate,and also be very prompt 
in returning them to H. T. Coon, Little 
York, N Y. If any have power of attorney 
papers not yet sent in, forward them im- 
mediately to J. C. Latimer, Tioga Center, 
N Y, or H. T. Coon, Little York, N Y. We 
can sell only the milk pledged on power of 
attorney papers in our hands, when con- 
tract is consummated. Success is now as- 
sured. A brighter era is about to dawn for 
the milk producing farmer.—[H. T. Coon, 
Secretary, F S M P A. 

DOES NOT FAVOR THE LOOMIS CIRCULAR. 


Members of our local section have receiv- 
ed the Loomis letter. It seems to us the 
plan he proposes would be the death blow 
to all our hopes, and undo all that has been 
done to make this movement a success, It 
does not seem possible that he -can in- 
fluence anyone to accept his views. It looks 
to us as though he had been bought up by 
the dealers in New York. We sincerely hope 
every local section will stand by Mr Lati- 
mer and his associates until their efforts 
are crowned with success. I do not know 
as we can do anything more than to ex- 
press our loyalty to the cause, as it is being 
promoted, but we would like to see the 
office of president of the F S M P A given 
to some man who will not seek to deal a 
death blow to a good cause for money or 
any other personal reason. I suppose you 
will receive a score or more of letters of 
this character. Earnestly wishing the suc- 
cess of the efforts of the F S M P A.—[Hen- 
ry P. Clarke, Secretary River Forks Local 
Section, Unadilla Forks, N Y. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The plan of the F S MP A was explained 
to the N Y state grange last week by J. 
D. F. Woolston of Cortland Co. Much in- 
terest was shown by those in attendance, 
many of whom are milk producers. 

Last week’s meeting at Holland Patent, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Oneida €o, N Y, was a successful one and 
powers of attorney were signed by 38 dairy 
owners; representing 917 cows. 

The union is progressing here finely. 
Nearly every shipper and some that have 
hitherto made butter have signed contract. 
[Afton, Chenango Co, N Y. 

Nearly all the milk producers here have 
signed the power of attorney.—[Hamilton, 
Madison Co, N Y. 

At Deposit, N Y, about 20 are reported 
to have signed the power of attorney. 

The Odessa (Schuyler Co, N Y), route 
union was organized less than a year ago 
with 15 members; there are now 36 and all 
have signed the power of attorney but two. 
The 34 signers represent 271 cows, with 2010 
qts of milk for summer and 1630 for winter. 
All are quite enthusiastic over the business 
and if they had not signed before, say they 
would now since the last reduction in the 
price of milk. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts run slightly un- 
der a week ago, but well up to the average. 
No important new features in the market; 
surplus price $129 p can of 40 qts, ex- 
change price 2%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Feb 20 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 30,520 842 475 
N Y Central. 17,799 375 322 
N Y. Ont & West, 24,032 966 _ 
West Shore. 13,515 316 485 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,150 185 68 
N Y & Putnam. 3.101 -- 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 os 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 — —_ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ~ 
Total receipts, 164,702 3,321 1,425 
Daily av this week, 23,529 475 203 
Daily av last week, 24,205 484 201 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the hop market is largely 
nominal at present, business being on a 
very small scale. Brewers are practically 
off the market, as their purchases are only 
to fill immediate wants, and the brewing 
trade generally -is waiting for lower prices. 
Export business has been much interrupted 
by lack of steamer accommodation, but 
there is a good inquiry from this source, 
and with Europe and England short of sup- 
plies, dealers are looking for more trade in 
this direction. The market as a whole is 
strong and prices are looking up rather 
than tending lower, though present quota- 
tions are perhaps full high at the moment. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill for the 
week ended Feb 18 were: By F. Karker 4 
bales, Dornett 19, Richardson 6, Bergh 22, 
Hutt 13, J. K. Shays 67, total 131 bales. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


MADISON, Madison Co, N Y—The stir in 
hops about the first of February has left 
the market very sluggish. No one seems 
to want to buy, and growers do not seem 
inclined to force their crop on the mar- 
ket. There is a very wide range in price, 
10 to 15c for the choicest, with but very 
few of that grade left. With the heavy 
shipment of the past two weeks it would 
seem as if the price would advance, but 
the brewers seem to think there will be 
hops enough, and that they will be able to 
buy in spring and summer, as they want at 
a cheaper price, as they have for the past 
two or three years. There seems to be no 
talk among the growers of diminishing the 
acreage, and it may be a little increased. 





Onion Market Looking Up—During the 
blizzard both onions and potatoes were 
badly frozen, which has made quick and 
large decrease in quantity and quality on 
hand for future demands. Markets have 
in some cities made a decided advance, 
more especially on onions. There is now’a 
chance for cold storage onions ‘to make a 
handsome profit before April 15. The onion 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received | to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. dvertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cente 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a snail ady. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








SEEDS. 
Praia 8 Pasi 


WEET Potato Seed; Jersey yellow and red, securely packed, 
to carry safely. Send for circular with prices and telling how 

to grow and how to keep; also fruit trees, small fruit plants &c. 
Get price list before purchasing. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown,N.J. 


OTATO FARM—Carload Carman No. 3, Bovee, Enormous, 

‘Uncle 8am, one tuber Sree, poctage Ze, one lb. free, postage 

required 8c (circular 35 kinds) for 15 days. 8. J. SMITH, Box 
B., Manchester, N. Y. 


35 000 Apple Trees, 9 cents each, 5to 7 ft. Send to 
IDs G. C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 
a. N. Y., for 80 p. catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in 
pring. 


C= 7 ml N 3 Seed oteions, Dy Bag verte, hen = 
yieider. ure, iirst-ciass seed. rice cen’ Tr Du., sac 
free.” C. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N. Y. ges 


IDGLEY and Paragon Chestnut, Butternut_and Japan Plum 
Lv Trees. Send for Catalogue, it’s fre. W. C. BR 
Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 


999 99 STRAWBERRY Plants. Send for yo list. 
9 « . 

















WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. 





STOCK Strawberry Plants, lowest prices. Catalogue free. 
Al “peter SPEER-Passac,N.J. — 





POULTRY. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Finer than ever. New Im- 
proved strains. Eggs, $1 per 15. 1 set free with every 6. E. 
Hl. WHARTON, Keyport, New Jersey. 





1G Toulouse Geese, $4.75 per pair. Other Poultry. Free List. 
LINWOOD POULTRY YARDS, New London, Ohio. 


HITE Plymouth Rocke, 20 eggs, $1.00; Cockerels, $1.00 to 
$5.00 each. JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa. 


PFELY DUCKS. Indian Games, Fowls, Eggs. CLEVELAND 
POULTRY CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 











LIVE STOCK. 


| a at Poland-China Pigs for gale, fine stock, prices rea- 
‘ conabte, This adv. will not appear again. H. WALRATH, 
Minaville, N. Y. 





I OGS FOR SALE—Sporting and t fone. Pigeons, Belgian 
Hares. Stamps for catalogue. LANDIS, Box 14, Dryville, 
Berks Co., Penn. 





pros SALE—Berkthire Sow rig. 10 weeks, price $5. A. HU- 
GANIR, Stephens Mills, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HIP TO HARRY J. HUNTER & CO., Produce Commission 
Merchants, Hogs. Dressed Veal Calves, Pork, Poultry, Butter, 
Eggs and all Farm Produce. Top prices guaranteed, quick cash; 
weekly market report free of charge. 205 Duane street, New York. 





UTTER-— How to preserve it in any climate; can be kept sev- 
eral years. Recipe sent for one dime (no stamps taken). Ad- 
dress SAMUEL DODD, Benton, Tenn. 





GU\-Bew to build, operate and ropsit. Points on field seed- 
ing and stock feeding. Write AMERICAN SILO, SEED AND 
FEED CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





20 cts. rd. Agents wanted. Circulars free. KER, 


2 FENCE Machine makes fence of coiled ping vine 10 to 
' »-H. WAL 
Piain City, Ohio. 





i You want information about the new fruit and_berry section, 
write, enclosin, stamp, to DR, J. T. ROAN, LaFayette, Ga. 





wtsnes: If you want the best ticket, use the Acme. 
BS Sample free. H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford, Ct. 





NVENTIVE Farmers consult STANTON WEAVER, Patent 
Attorney, Washington. 


Secured 
A Place. 


One man in York state writes: “I was out of work last 
spring and advertised for a place through the Farmers’ 
Exchange of American Agriculturist. Got a job, and have 
been regularly employed ever since.” 











crop in Ohio is one-third short of last year 
this time and a great many badly frosted. 
A few of the best of what are left will be 
held for better figures. The present price 
is 60 to 65c per b:: for onions and 35 to 40c 
for potatoes to farmers.—[W. L. B., Lake 
Co, O. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot |—— -——_— 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago......... “T7174| 1.05 | 734%] 2954 | 2756) .26% 
New York ...... 8234/1.08 44 | .B6%| 354g) .32 
Boston .. ..++..4. — _ 4444] .38 38 344, 
WOES a0ccar cree .T234)1.00 |; .35 31 284) 27 
St Louss......-...4] :73 $1.00 | .33 | 28 28 | .26 
Minneapolis ... 16934 }1.00 | Bl | 2734) 284%) 26% 
EGRGOR 200060005 8644) 1.18 4734] 4544) — — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Mag........|  2d% . 8% ~ % 
; RES 1% || —«.36% | 25%, 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U S AND CANADA. 


This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 29,018 000 | 30,161,000 | ~ 35,433,000 — 
Corn . 31,820,000 30,624,000 39,907 .000 
Oats ........ 8,676,000 7,115,000 13,546.000 


At Chicago, the weather and crop condi- 
tions have been the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in wheat circles. Following the re- 
markably low temperatures appeared many 
reports of crop damage to autumn sown 
grain. Naturally the tendency was to stim- 
ulate prices, but operators are so accus- 
tomed to unconfirmed reports of this char- 
acter during the winter season, that they 
are slow to place too much credence on 
them until verified. AIl well-posted peo- 
ple concede that it is useless to endeavor to 
study crop conditions now, and that these 
can only be known satisfactorily later. The 
cold wave has therefore done little beyond 
intensifying the uncertainty of traders. 
The market as a whole was not well 
supported, May selling around 73c p bu, 
July 71@72c. ‘ 

Foreign markets have exhibited consider- 
able dullness, yet exports of wheat and 
flour from this side the ocean keep up ata 
liberal pace. Some of the French and Eng- 
lish markets weak and crop advices from 
abroad devoid of special importance. Last 
week’s snow chart, issued by the dep’t of 
agri, indicated the winter wheat belt in our 
country well covered. Argentina is ship- 
ping some wheat from the crop so recently 
harvested, this going chiefly to western 
Europe. 

One of the factors in corn is the dullness 
in the foreign situation, the demand for 
export account bein,, rather slack for some 
time past. Receipts of corn at the west 
are liberal, cold weather has been excellent 
for curing the crop now cribbed, and op- 
erators have offered little support. Under 
these conditions it was perhaps not strange 
that the market should decline 1@itec to 
the basis of 36c p bu for May and 36%c for 
July. The demand for shipment on eastern 
account has proved indifferent, and more 
or less corn held for speculative purposes 
has been sold out. Foreign advices have 
imdicated dullness. There is a possibility 
that through rates on corn for export ac- 
count from Chicago to Europe may be low- 
ered, this proving a favorable factor. No 
2 in store 34@36c p bu, No 3 yellow by sam- 
ple 33@34c, No 4 mix@d 31@32\'éc. 

The oats market has been firm and weak 
by turns. While there is a disposition in 
some quarters to argue that the position 
is strong, support as a whole has been 
lacking, May declining fully 1c to 27%4c p 
bu, July around 26c. Values have felt the 
influence of the fluctuations in wheat and 
corn. ‘The shipping demand is generally 
good, moderate amounts going abroad. 

Trade in rye continues light, receipts 
small and so with the demand. Shippers 
are taking moderate quantities, both on do- 
mestic and export account, but not enough 
to help the situation materially, which is 
governed largely by the course of wheat. 
No 2 rye in store 55%.@56c p bu, carlots 


small premium, May quotable around 47 
@57Tt%e. 
Barley offerings moderate, demand fair 


and about equal to the supply, prices sub- 
stantially steady. Ordinary to choice malt- 
ing grades 43@5ic p bu screenings and feed 
barley 35@42c. 

A small business is noted in’ grass seeds. 
Moderate firmness in timothy; prime quot- 
able at $2 40 p ctl, March delivery 2 45@2 50. 
Bids have been made of 2 35 for Sept, this 
contemplating seed from ‘°'99 crop. The 
naming of such a figure by the trade is of 
course pure speculation, and the merest 
guess as to real values next fall. Clover 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


seed quotable on the basis of 6 50 p ctl for 
March prime, indicating steadiness. 

At New York, considerable dullness has 
prevailed in the grain markets, and prices 
are without important change. In wheat 
the sentiment has been somewhat bearish, 
yet moderate steadiness is noted in prices. 
No 2 red winter in store 84@84%4c p bu, or 
a sharp premium over May delivery. Sea- 
son for buckwheat practically over; some 
trade in buckwheat flour at $1 75@1 90 p ctl. 
Corn quiet but fairly steady with No 2 in 
store around 44c p bu, carlots in shipping 
order usual premium. No 2 oats 35@36c, in 
store; choice to fancy white and clipped 
37@41c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFE. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle 








Hogs | Sheep 





1899] 1898) 1399| 1898; 1899| 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs «. | $6.00)85.40 $4.00 $4.15) $4.50) $4.75 


, +”. eae | 5.75) §.25! 4.25] 4.50) 4.50) 4.75 





egg 6.15) 5.40) 4.25) 4.25) 4:60] 5:00 
Kansas City ......... 5.75] 5.25) 3.85) 4:05) 4.00) 4.50 
Pittsburg ............ 5.73| B10! 4.20! 4.25! 4.65| 4.80 





At Chicago, an uneven cattle market has 
been the rule much of the time, strength 
one day being followed by weakness the 
next. Receipts have been irregular, due 
to delayed transportation. As a result, 
every show of accumulated supply has in- 
@uced buyers to hold off for a decline. Tak- 
ing the trade as a whole, prices are not 
much different from those ruling earlier in 
the month. 

Dry cows, bulls, fat heifers and butchers’ 
stuff generally in about the recent favor, 
prices covering a wide range. Selected 
heifers have in a few instances sold close 
to $5 and fat cows and bulls 4@4 25. The 
demand for stock cattle is moderate, but 
not urgent and in some instances lower 
prices are prevailing. Quotations are as 





follows: 
Fancy beef steers. $5 75G@600 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@ 415 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 225@ 325 
1450 Tbs. 500@5 65 Feeders, z 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stackers. 40 to 850 lbs, 3 23@ 
ibs. 400@465 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 27a 500 
Ch to fey cows and salves. veal, 451@ 690 
heifers. 425@4 75 Milch cows. each, 25 045 10 
Fair to cood cows. 3 25@4 00 


The hog trade is without important new 
feature, sales continuing lafgely at a range 


of $3 75@4, with rough lots 3 40@3 60. While - 


local packers and shippers are interested 
buyers the daily supply seems to be ample 
and particular animation is lacking. The 
market as a whole may be regarded steady 
and rather uninteresting. 

In the sheep pens the demand is largely 
for stock possessing good quality, and not 
too heavy in weight. Al such are steady, 
while off grades and lambs have leaned ‘to- 
ward weakness. Supplies of both sheep 
and lambs are liberal, particularly the lat- 
ter, and fair activity prevails. Good weth- 


ers $4 25@4 50, ewes 3 75@410, yearlings 
4 25@4 65, feeding lamhs 4@4 35, butcher 


weights 4 50@5 10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle slow Monday at last 
week’s prices; good to prime steers, 1200 to 
1400 lbs, $5@5 50. Hogs a fraction jJower 
Menday when 40 double decks arrived. 
Prime heavy 3 90, medium 3 90@8 95, fair 
yorkers 3 80@3 85. Sheep slow and weaker. 
Prime wethers 4 40@4 50, good but medium 
in weight 4 20@4 30, lambs 4@5, veal calves 
5@7 50. 

At Buffalo, eattle receipts Monday of this 
week 150 cars, market 10@15c lower. Butch- 
ers’ steers selling at $4 40@4 75, shipping 
and export 4 60@5 65, cows and heifers 3 75 
@4 40, stock cattle at substantially the 
Same range. Hogs a shade lower Monday 
of this week when 95 double decks came in. 
Yorkers 3 75@3 85, medium and heavy 3 85 
@3 99, common pigs 3 60@3 70. Sheep 
steady and quotable at 3 50@4 50, according 
to weight and quality; lambs 4 50@5 10. 

At New York, cattle in fair demand, but 
easy unless strictly prime in quality. 
Poor to common lots sold at one time at a 
decline of 15@25c, but the better grades 
less affected. Fair to choice native steers 
$5@5 90, oxen and stags 4 25@4 75, cows and 
bulls 3@4 40. A little more doing in milch 
cows with common to choice animals sell- 
ing at $30@50 p head. Veals weaker under 
liberal supplies, common to prime 5@8 50 
p 100 Ibs, choice 8 75@9. Hog market poor- 
ly sustained, sales largely at 4 10@4 30. 
Sheep quiet, in some instances lower, com- 
mon to prime 3@4 50, choice heavy and 















yearlings 4 75@5, ordinary to choice lambs 
4 7b@5 50. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, arrivals are liberal and the 
demand is fair. The situation is without 
important change, buyers for foreign mar- 
kets showing considerable interest with or- 
ders for shipment to the east only mod- 
erate. Prices have been rather indifferently 
supported, with some -concessions in or- 
dinary stock. Quotations are as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@ 90 
Carriage teams, 200.2600 
Drivers, 50/2300 
Saddle horses, 35@200 
General purpose, 20@60 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The unusually severe weather which 
prevailed not only along the Atlantic coast, 
but has extended into the west, found the 
butter market in a sensitive condition, ow- 
ing to which it was easily influenced to 
materially higher prices. Receipts have 
been kept so well cleaned up of late, that 
a sudden cutting off of the supply caus- 
ed .a shortage, and quotations at tle large 
central and eastern markets went up with 
a bound. Supplies in the country, however, 
are ample and the unusual strength proved 
but temporary, the market recovering its 
normal condition as soon as traffic again 
opened. The market is in generally 
good condition, and under active demand 
for home consumption and export, holders 
manifest much confidence im the situation. 

Wew York State—At Albany, active for 
all good grades. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@ 
2lc p Ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 19@21c, prints 
21@238c, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, a fair demand at steady 
prices. N Y large fey colored, Sept 
and Oct 10%c p 1b, fcy white 10%c, Nov 
large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@9%c, 
common to fair 7@9c, small fcy colored 
Sept and Oct 11@11%c, fcy white i11@ 
114%yc, Nov goed to ch 104% @10%c, light skims 
ch small 8%@8%c, large 7%@8c, part skims 
7%@7%c, fall skims 34%@4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts mod- 
erate and rrices firm. Separator cmy 26@ 
27c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, gathered cream 22@ 
23c, imt cmy 19@20c, ladles 17@18c. 

Ohio—At ‘Columbus, active and steady. 
Cmy tubs 21c p lb, prints 22c, dairy 11@13c. 
—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 23@24c, 
Ohio separator 20c, gathered cream 16@1ic, 
dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, larger supplies offering, de- 
mand slack and more pressure to sell. Vt 
and N H extra cmy 22%@23c p Ib, western 
assorted 2214@23c, northern cmy firsts 20@ 
21c, eastern 18@20c, western 20@21c, seconds 
16@18c, June firsts 18@20c, Vt extra cmy 
18&c, N Y 18c, firsts 15@1l7c, seconds 14c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@17c, ladles 15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Mew York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 19@t1ic p Ib, flats 
9144@10\%4c, skims 3@6c, imt Swiss 15¢c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@10%c. 

At New York, active buying keeps the 
market in a healthy condition with prices 
well sustained. Western extra cmy 22c p 
Wb, firsts 2014%2@21l6c, seconds 19@20c, N ¥ 
fcy 21% @22c, firsts 20@2ic, N ¥ dairy half 
tubs, finest 2ic, seconds to firsts 16@198c, 
western imit cmy 16@19c, June factory 13%¢ 
@1l4e, factory extra 14%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, supplies are 
being reduced and prices hold firm. N Y 
full cream, large size 11@11%c p Ib, flats 
1%%@11\%c, small size 11%@11%c, Ohio 10% 
@10%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market, firm. N Y 
full cream cheddars 104%@11%c p Ib, flats 
10%ec, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15c.—At 
Cincinnati, demand fair. Good to prime 
Ohio flats 11@11\4c, family favorite 11@11%c, 
twins 11%@12c, Young America 12%4c. 

At Boston, no new features, market firm. 
N Y small extra 11\c, large lic, firsts 10@ 
10%c, seconds 7@9c, Vt small extra 11@11%c, 
large lic, firsts 109@10%4c, seconds 7@9c, sage 
cheese, extra fall 11@11%c, western twins 
extra llc, Ohio flat 10c. 

Creamery Notes. 

Salem (N Y) cheese factory reports for 
five weeks ended Nov 25, whole amount of 
milk received 100,683 Ibs, cheese sold 11,242 
lbs, 8.8 lbs milk being used per Ib cheese. 




















Average selling price of cheese 10.4c p lb, 
price paid for milk 91c p 100 lbs, net pro- 
ceeds to patrons $916.12, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POIJNTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet 
and firm. Chickens 9@10c p lb 1 w, 10@l1lc 
d w, fowls 9@10c 1 w, broilers 21@23c d w, 
turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks and 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, strictly fresh 
eggs 28c p dz, cold storage 18c. Potatoes 
$1 50@1 75 p bbl, red onions 70@75e p bu, 
yellow 75@85c, turnips 15@20c, cabbage 3 50 
@4 p 100, beets 80c@1 p bbl, squash 1@1 25, 
celery 8 50@9 50 p 100, Baldwin apples 2 50@ 
450 p bbl. Corn 41@44c p bu, oats 32@36c, 
bran 14 50@15 5) p ton, middlings 15@17, 
cottonseed meal 22@22 50, loose or, baled 
hay 5@7, oat straw 3@3 50, rye 5@6. 

At Syracuse, chickens 10@10%c p lb 1 w, 
13@14c d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 15@l6c d w, 
fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, cold storage 17@18c. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 60@75c, turnips 
25c, beets 25c p bu, carrots 25c, squash %@ic 
p lb, celery 25@30c p dz. Corn 45c p bu, oats 
40c, bran 16 p ton, middlings 16, cottonseed 
meal 23, loose hay 5@9, baled 6@8, clover 
5@7. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry steady. 
Chickens 5@6c p 1b 1 w, 8c d w, broilers 9c, 
turkeys 10c 1 w, 12c d w, ducks 6c 1 w, 8c 
d w, geese 5c 1.w, 7c d w, fresh eggs 20c p 


dz. Loose or baled hay 7@8 p ton, clover 
5 50@6 50, rye straw 4 50, oat and wheat 


3 50@4, bran 14, shorts 13, middlings 16, corn 
32@36c p bu, oats 28@30c. Good to best 
live steers 4 70@5 p 100 lbs, mixed 3 50@4, 
veal calves 5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 3 85@4, 
sheep 3 50@4, hides 7@8c p 1b. Potatoes ac- 
tive at 40@42c p-bu, red or yellow onions 
55@58c, turnips 25c, cabbages 33@35 p ton, 
apples 3@4 p bbl, cranberries 5@6 50. 

At Cincinnati, cabbage $1 90@2 25 p bbl, 
Globe onions 1 65@1 75, potatoes) 50@55c p 
bu, celery 35@40c p dz, cauliflower 1 25@1 50 
p dz, rutabagas 75@80c p bbl, fcy apples 
3 75@4 p bbl. Ch timothy hay 8 50 p ton, 
No 1 8@8 25, clover 7 50@7 75, upland prai- 
rie 7@7 50, rye straw 5@5 50, bran 13@13 50. 
Fresh eggs 20c p dz, chickens 9c p lb, hens 
8c, turkeys 8%4c, ducks 8c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white pota- 
toes 50@60c p bu, onions 50@65c, cabbage 
$5@8 p 100, southern beets 1 50@1 75 p bx, 
apples 3@5 p bbl, cranberries 6@8 50. Ch 
timothy hay 11@11 50 p ton, No 2 10@10 50, 
clover mixed 9@9 50, straight rye straw 7 50 
@8, tangled 7@7 50, bran 16 50@17 50. Strict- 
ly fresh eggs 29@30c p dz, chickens 12@14c p 
Ib, fowls 11@12c, geese 11@12c, ducks 12@ 
13¢c, turkeys 12@15c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotationsin all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 
At New York, slightly firmer at quota- 
tions. Ch marrow $1 45@1 47% p bu, poor 


to good 1 25@1 40, ch medium 1 30, fair to 
good 1 10@1 25, ch pea 1 25@1 27%, fair to 
good 1 10@1 20, red kidney 1 50@1 70, white 
kidney 1 85@1 90, yellow eye 1 65@1 70, 
black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal lima 2 30, 
green peas 90c@1 p bu. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, in full supply and prices 
weaker. Prime veals 10c p lb, fair to good 
9@91%4c, common to medium 7@8i4c, light 
pork 6@6'%4c, medium 5@5%%c, heavy 4@4%c4, 
hothouse lambs $5@9 ea. 

Eggs. 

At New York, there is a good outlet for 
desirable grades, but prices are irregular. 
Nearby fey new laid 244%4@25c p dz, average 
best 231%4@24c, N Y and Pa 234%4@24c, west- 
ern fresh 2314c, southern 23@23%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York .apples cleaning up well, 
market firm. Fey horthern Greenings $4 50 
@6 p bbl, Baldwins 4@4 Sy»Sair to prime 
2 50@3 25, N Y Baldwins 2 bo@s, ~Grgenings 


3@4 50, Spy 2 50@4, Pacific coast 1@3 fh; 


Cape Cod cranberries, fey 7 50@8, N J 4 5u 
@5 50, Fla oranges bright 4@6, russets 3 50 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


@4 50, grape fruit 4@10, strawberries 35@ 
75e p gt. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly active. Coarse corn 
meal 81@86c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1, 
grits 1 02, chops 75c, winter bran 16 50@17 
p ton, spring 15 65@15 85, sharps 18@19, lin- 
seed oil meal 24 75, rye feed 15, cottonseed 
meal 22 10, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings continue fair, 
trade moderate. Prime timothy 60@65c p 
100 lbs, No 1 57%@60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 
40@45c, clover mixed 40@50c, clover 35@45c, 
long rye straw 35@47%c., 

Onions. 

At New York, a wide range in quality, 
prices irregular. Ct and eastern white $3 
@8 p bbl, yellow 1 50@2 75, red 1 50@2 75, 
Orange Co yellow 1@2 25 p bag, red 1@2 25, 
white 2@6, western yellow 1@2 25 p bbl, red 
1@2 25, white 2@6. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, ordinary stock is plentiful, 
choice grades held firmly. L I prime in 
bulk $1 50@2 50 p bbl, Me Hebron 1 75@2 25 
p sack, N Y and western round 1 25@2 p 
180 lbs, long 1 25@1 75, Bermuda No 1 5 2 
@6 25 p bbl, No 2 3@4, sweets 2@3 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies are plentiful and 
prices show a weaker tendency. Fey se- 
lected turkeys 18c p lb, mixed 11@12c, Phila 
broilers 20@25c, prime chickens 15@1l6c, N 
J and nearby prime f2@13c, N Y and Pa 11@ 
11%c, western 104%@lic, N J fowls 11@12c, 
western 10%@lic, Phila capons 14@18c, 
western 11@14c, ducks 8@10c, geese 7@9c, 
ch squabs $3@3 50 p dz. Live poultry: Fowls 
12c p lb, chickens lic, turkeys lic, ducks 
60@80c p pr, geese 1 12@1 50, pigeons 25c 


1 


p pr. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, local vegetables in light 
supply and steady, southern plentiful. 


Brussels sprouts 5@15c p qt, old beets 75ic 
@1 p bbl, carrots 1, cabbage 3@9 p 100, cel- 
ery 15@75c p dz, Fla egg plant 1@3 p bx, 
green peas 2@4 p %-bbl bskt, kale 75c@1 25 
Dp bbl, peppers 1@2 p carrier, pumpkins 50c p 
bbl, parsnips 1@1 25 p bbl, parsley 3 50@4 p 
cra, Hubbard squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 
50c, turnips 75c@1, Fla tomatoes 1@3 p car- 
rier. Hot house products: Prime cucumbers 
1 75@2 25 p dz, mushrooms 50@75c p lb, to- 
matoes 25@35c, lettuce 50c@1 p dz, aspara- 
gus 2@4 p dz bchs, radishes 2@3 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 5@6, onions 2@3 50. 





Many Farmers say they will not make 
sugar this year, help being high and sugar 
low.—[J. B. Hull, Fairfield, N H. 








THE IMPROVED VICTOR INCUBATOR ! 





UIT. 


Here is good news about an incubator; 
a hint for every poultry raiser in the coun- 
try who hasn’t the best machine already: 
Low price for the Victor and freight paid 


to all parts of the United States. On mar- 
ket eight years, and demand rapidly in- 
creasing. Thousands sold, and never a dis- 
satisfied buyer. Positive guarantee to every 
buyer that money will be refunded if this 
incubator does not hatch as large a per- 
centage of the fertile eggs as any other ma- 
chine made, without exception. The mak- 
ers use the same regulator as heretofore, 
as every year makes the fact more evident 
that its superior is not in existence; its 
work is absolute. Best materials, most ex- 
pert workmen, best mechanical processes. 
No better incubator on the market; simple 
and easy to handle. Anybody with intelli- 
gence can operate the Victor. The Victor 
incubators and brooders fill the most ex- 
acting requirements, and are made by a 
firm ‘of established repute. We advise 
everybody to send 4 cents for 164-page cata- 
log; all about poultry business; how to 
raise and market poultry. Get the catalog; 
all its claims are guaranteed. Address, 
George Ertel Company, Quincy, Il. 
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Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


‘‘The Lungs and Their Diseases,’’ 
which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
halations. 


THis BOOK is of such great im- 

portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 


breathing organs. 


From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York, 


RON ROOFING 
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OF MERLAANDISE AN BOUGHT AT 
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CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
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For Sale or Exchange 


For Boston or nearby property. A delightfully located 
Poultry Farm of 33 acres situated near Savannah, Ga., on 
electric car line, with good dwelling house, 10 ultr 
houses, incubators, brooders, ete., for the raising of poul- 
try; also fruit trees of various kinds. A very desirable 
= and well-established business. Apply, for full - 
iculars, price, terms, etc,, to LEST HUBBELL, 
15 West York Street, Savannah, Ga., or HENRY F. 
COR, 43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass., or ALBERT 
G. SHAW, upon the place. 





FOR SALE—Only $250 down, balance $5monthly, 
for a 40-acre truck and fruit farm; 6-room house, 
barn, ete.; in our Chicora colony, S.C. Settled 
entirely by Northern people. Good schools, 
churches and stores; good markets and railroad 
facilities. Plenty of work for those desiring it. 


Cheap excursions weekly. Send for particulars. 
D. L. Risley, 211 8. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where the Nation’s Money Goes. 





Chairman Cannon of the appropriations 


committee, when he sounded a note of 
warning, frankly stating that the nation 
was recklessly running into debt, knew 


whereof he spoke. A glance at the appro- 
priation bills which have been pending in 
congress shows the following:* Urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill passed both houses 
and became law January 5 last, $70,129,032; 
pension appropriation bill, $145,233,830; post- 
office appropriation bill, $105,471,638; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $7,251,905; diplomatic, 
$1,710,533; Indian, $7,449,304; legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial, $23,400,977; agricultur- 
al, $3,717,522; urgent deficiency, $31,000; mil- 
itary academy, $601,817; river and harbor, 
$30,390,187; sundry civil, $42,928,101; payment 
to Spain, $20,000,000; army, $79,334,372; naval, 
$45,000,000; three new battleships and nine 
cruisers, deferred payments, $35,000,000; 
fortifications, estimated, $12,500,000; defi- 
ciencies, $35,000,000; public building, $12,000,- 
000; making a total of $677,150,218. Other 
bills, some of which are likely to pass, are: 
Nicaragua canal, $115,000,000; Cuban claims, 
$25,000,000; Hanna-Payne subsidy, estimat- 
ed obligation in 20 year period, $67,000,000; 
Pacific cable to Philippines, estimated, 
$25,000,000; naval personnel, $2,500,000; mak- 
ing a grand total of $224,500,000. These bills 
mean not only a huge deficiency for this 
year, but a continuance of all the present 
internal revenue taxes for an _ indefinite 
period: also other new forms of extract- 
ing money from the people. 


President Faure’s Death—The sudden 


death of President Felix Faure of France 
introduces a new element of excitement 
and uncertainty in that much-disturbed 
republic. M Faure was the sixth president 
of the present, or third republic, succeed- 
ing M Casimir Perier, who had resigned. 
M Faure was of humble birth, but had won 
his way to the front rank. He was beloved 
by the common } eople and respected by the 
aristocrats. While he did not escape criti- 
cism he is considered to have been worthy 
being credited with a large degree of suc- 
cess in the trying position of president. 
M Emile Loubet Las been chosen as M 
Faure’s successor. He has the reputation 
of honesty of purpose, sober judgment and 
a sincere patriotism. It is a victory for the 
temperate element in French politics. There 
were some demonstrations by the anti- 
Semite factions. 


The President at Boston—President Mc- 
Kinley’s speech before the Home Market 
club at Boston was addressed to the whole 
country. The president was at his best, 
and in literary finish he excelled himself. 
Boston has been the hotbed of republican 
opposition to the administration’s policy. 
The president said the problem of the Phil- 
ippines had been thrust upon us and that 
the final disposition of the matter rests 
with congress. He disclaimed any inten- 
tions of imperialistic designs and had no 
prophecy to make. The president’s personal 
reception in Boston was one continuous 
ovation. A significant incident was that of 
the hooting and hissing of Secretary Alger 
during the public parade. 





Vanishing Forests—Experts state that 
at the current rate of cutting, the available 
timber lands of the United States will have 
been substantially exhausted within the 
next 30 years. According to the North- 
western Lumberman, the annual cutting of 
pine alone in this country is estimated to 
be 7,500,000,000 feet. Denudation of forests 
results in tremendous floods and prolonged 
drouths. Centuries ago the Spanish forests 
were destroyed and the country has never 
recovered from their loss. 





Condensations—Albert J. Beveridge, sen- 
ator-elect from Indiana, has been the guest 
of the Union League club of Philadelphia 
and spoke on the topic, For the greater re- 
public, not for imperialism. Mr Beveridge 
made a marked impression.—It is stated 
that the line of the killing freeze in Florida 
this year was at least 50 miles north of that 
of 1896.——Aguinaldo is out with a manifesto 
in which he says he is sworn to protect his 
people against American invasion.——Buf- 
falo is planning for a pan-American expo- 
sition in 1901 which promises to surpass the 
Centennial and Chicago expositions. The 
first $1,000,000 was subscribed in a single 
week.——Tom L. Johnson, the street rail- 
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NOW BUILD YOURSELF UP, 





Your Blood is Poor and Thin, Your Nerves 
Weak, You Are Run Down in Health. 





Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura, Best of All Spring Medi- 
cines, Most Wonderful Restorative and Strength- 
ener Known to Science---Makes Pure Blood, 
Strong Nerves, Vigorous Bodics. 





Spring finds you with thin, poor, impoverished blood, weak, relaxed and unstrung 


nerves. You are without your usual strength, 
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Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy now for your spring medicine. 


energy and vim; you feel that you are out 
J / of order, without being exactly sick. 
The cold wind seems to blow clear 
through you, a storm chills your mar- 
row, and you perhaps have rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, biliousness or kidney 
disease because of your disordered 
condition. You must take the best 
medicine to give you renewed strength 
and vitality, the best blood builder 
and purifier, the best nerve strength- 
ener and invigorator. Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is 
the best medicine in the world to do 
all this. It purifies and enriches the 
blood, feeds, strengthens and invigo- 
rates the nerves, in fact, it makes the 
weak strong, the sick well, and will 
cure your stomach trouble, your bil- 
jiousness, your kidney trouble, rheu- 
matism or neuralgia. 

Mr. Daniel A. Foster, Wentworth, 
N. H., says: 

“IT had the Grip so that I was uncon- 
scious for several days for most of the 
time. I have had the rheumatism enough 
to kill a man. When I had the Grip 
everybody thought I would die I was so 
weak, nervous and run down. I saw Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem* 
edy advertised and got a bottle. That 
did me so much good that I got another 
bottle, and that helped me still more. I 
have now used five bottles, and can truly 
say that it has helped me more than all 
the other medicines and doctors put to- 
. gether that I ever had. I had the rheu- 
matism so badly that I could not sit up 

nor dress myself, and I thought I knew 


A what pain was, but not before. But now 

that is all gone; I donot have an ache 

If, nora pain and I work every day and do 
* as much work as any man in town.” 


This 


grand remedy has the confidence of the people as no other remedy has, because it is the pre. 
scription of a regular physician, Dr. Greene, 35 West 84th St., New York City, who has the 
largest practice and makes the most cures of any physician in the world, and who can be con- 
sulted without charge by anybody, personally, or by writing about your case. 








way king, is to abandon the getting of 
wealth and will take up the theory of single 
tax, to which Henry George gave almost a 
lifetime.——The importance of a Pacific ca- 
ble has been emphasized by the acquisition 
of the Philippines. The president has called 
the attention of congress in a special mes- 
sage. A cable would also aid in communi- 
eating with Hawaii.—tThe late constitu- 
tional convention of Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to taxpayers.——Sam- 
uel Barrows, congressman from the 10th 
Massachusetts district, succeeds the late 
John Russell Young as librarian of con- 
gress. He has been editor of the Christian 
tegister.—Henry Jones, better Known as: 


“Cavendish,” the noted English authority 
on whist, is dead. The plan for the ad- 
justment of the Central Pacific’s debt to 
the government contemplates the payment 
of $18,000,000 in semi-annual 3 per cent notes, 
the last expiring 10 years from date. These 
notes will be secured by a deposit of Cen- 
tral Pacifie 4 per cent bonds.——The French 
chamber of deputies, by a vote of 332 to 
226, has deprived the court of. ewssation 
jurisdiction in the Dreyfus vase. Naval 
canteens are to be ahoaliished by order of the 
secretary of the navy.——The keel of a new 
battlesbixy Wlaine was laid on the anniver- 
sary of the blowing up of its namesake. It 
will be finished in two years and will cost 
$2,885,000. 















Our New Sugar Book. 





Mr Myrick’s new book, The American 
Sugar Industry, in classification, detail, 
matter and finish, is a gem. Valuable as an 
educator on new lines of investigation— 
convenient as a text book, it will fill a va- 
cant niche in our library. The thanks of 
the American farmers are due to this con- 
tribution to a subject so imperfectly un- 
derstood and of such vital importance to 
American Agriculture.—[C. 8. Kelsey, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Members of congress who have obtained 
our new sugar book seem to be extremely 
pleased with it. Hon J. G. Benner of 
Pennsylvania writes: “I appreciate it very 
much and it will meet with commendation 


USEPUL INFORMATION 


from all interested in the industry.” Hon 
J. H. Bromwell of Ohio: ‘Very handsomely 
gotten up.” Hon J. B. Corliss of Michigan: 
“A most valuable publication of much in- 
terest and profit.” Hon N. D. Sperry of 
Connecticut: “A valued book.’ Hon George 
B. McClellan of New York: ‘Read with 
great interest.” 


RR 

We Call the Attention of our readers to 
the Eclipse corn planter and fertilizer dis- 
tributer advertised in this issue by Belcher 
& Taylor. This planter is a very handy and 
useful tool to have on the farm, because 
it plants field or ensilage corn, peas, beans, 
sugar beets or stock beets in hills, drills or 
checks. It will distribute from 50 to 450 lbs 
of fertilizer per acre, and is strong, durable, 
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lasting and easy draft. It is easy to handle, 
weighing only 150 lbs. The company wants 
good agents in all localities at once, and the 
first applicant will be considered. Write 
the Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, and mention Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and your letter will have 
immediate attention, 








One of the greatest needs of the farmer 
to-day is a more thorough intellectual 
awakening, a larger command of scientific 
means, a greater development of mental 
resources. “The history of the last few 
years of the grange will be found to have 
been more and more on these lines, and 
each year it is gaining in strength, influ- 
ence and power.—[Secretary H. H. Goff. 



































= a 
Poultrymen » Farmers 
Remember 


that we will send you free of expense samples 


and full particulars of * 
Neponset 33; Red Rope Fabric 


























Proof 


You cannot afford to let your stock suffer during the cold winter months. Perhaps you 
cannot afford to shingle and clapboard your barns and outbuildings, although you know they need 
it. But you can afford to cover and sheath them with NEPONSET. It costs only one-third the 
price of shingles, and wili wear for years and years. NEPONSET is absolutely waterproof, frost- 
proof, air-tight, and vermin proof. You really cannot afford to be without it. You can protect 
your hen-houses, green-houses, hot-beds, and stables with NEPONSET for very little money, and 
fn doing so you make money. Write us about it anyway. A postal card will do. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, EAST WALPOLE, [1ASS., Sole Manufacturers. 























Six Tools in One. 


Remove one bolt from the “ PLANET JR.”’ No. 4 Combined Drill, and in a minute you can have a perfect 
Wheel-hoe, a Cultivator, a Rake, or a Plow, as you please. The drill drops in hills at any distance apart, or sows 
perfectly in drills, as desired. Six TooLs In ONE—and each the best tool of its kind made. 

This quick adaptation to the work is the great feature of all the “‘PLANET JR.’ tools—hand-drills, wheel-hoes, 
horse-hoes, and two-horse tools. The swiftness and cheapness of their work are the secret of farming success. 


The new ‘‘ PLANET JR." Catalogue for 1899 not only describes all these wonderful tools, but includes also SIXTEEN FULL 
PAGES of fine photographic views—interesting field scenes in France, New Zealand, etc., showing the different crops and methods 
of cultivation with the ‘‘ PLANET JR.’’ tools at work, Write us for a copy; it's sent free. 


$500 in Gold © Wrict.F patients S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 

























For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
and levels. Cas¢ steed and wrought iron-therefore 
ee indestructible. Cheapest riding harrow and best pul- 


“verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


: 'g deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O,, Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis,San Francisco and other point 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 















— RAZOR STEEL STOCK KNIFE. Cut is exact size; thin, keen blades; in_ use 20 
rr a : out west; selis at $2; our price, $1.10, postpaid ; 6for $5.50; if with small lade 
in place of spaying blade. $1; 6 for $5. Strong 2-blade jackknife, 48¢ ; 5 for $2. 
Razur Swol or vane 6c ; stock knife and shears, $1.50; Jackknife and 
ma ATU shears, $1: Hollow ground Razor 
i and strop to suit, $1. Pruning 
knife,75c ; budding, 35¢ ; =: 
25c ; pruning shears, be 
oe ‘ . waid. Send for 80 p. free Posst 
. — and “How to Use a Razor.” 
MASER & GROSH CO., 63 A Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
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Make Your Own Plant Cuttings. 


W. H. MOORE, KANSAS. 





The cuttings of many of the plants to be 
used in the flower garden should be rooted 
during the months of Feb or March. Ge- 
raniums made during these months should 
be covered with blooms during the sum- 
mer months if they are given proper care. 

Other plants that add greatly to the 
beauty of the garden, and which may be 
propagated by cuttings, are the coleus, ire- 
sine, althermanthera and centaura. These 
plants all root readily from cuttings. They 
car be started in a cutting box in the 
window, which should be as long and wide 
as desired for the limited space and about 
four or five inches deep. It should be fill- 
ed with clean, river sand. When thecuttings 
are first made they should be shaded during 
the heat of the day and sprinkled several 
times a day until the cuttings become thor- 
oughly established. The sand should al- 
ways be kept moist, but never wet. 

Cuttings are often rooted in a deep plate 
filled with moist sand. There are various 
contrivances used for rooting cuttings, but 
in each case the rooting medium is clean, 
moist sand. Soil is apt to become soggy. 





Some Satisfactory Perennials. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS, ILLINOIS. 





The seed of perennials may be sown in 
the fall or in the spring. If sown in the 
fail they will bloom the next summer. If 
sown in the spring they will not bloom for 
a year, unless an exceptionally favorable 
fall follows. There is a very long list of 
perennials, but as with annuals, the really 
desirable kinds for the average home gar- 
den are comparatively few. Were I to re- 
strict myself to four varieties, I would se- 
iect the following: Perennial phlox, sweet 
william (Dianthus barbatus), hollyhock and 


carnations, If I could have six, I would add 
wallflower and campanula (Canterbury 
bells). 

Of these, the two best known are the 
sweet williams and _hollyhocks. The 


flowers from seed bought of a reliable firm 
are to-day very much finer than they were 
a tew years 320. In hollyhocks, the dwarf 
doubles are almost as beautiful as roses. 
Unless one has plenty of room and time 
it is best to buy mixed seed of each of the 
varieties wanted. One’s individual taste 
will determine whether the plants are to be 
grown in rows, in clumps or in beds, but 
generally clumps or irregular rows wiil be 
found the most pleasing. Of course, the 
situation has everything to do with it. If 
the garden is so shaped that one cannot 
have clumps, then choose rows, but if pos- 
sible have the plants in irregular rows. Get 
some old-fashioned, tall, single sorts to 
serve as a background for the dwarf double 
ones. Hollyhocks should be at least a foot 
each way and in very rich soil. 
Phiox and sweet william should be no 
less than 10 inches, wallflowers and 
campanulas a foot cach way. The richer 
the soil, the greater number of plants can 
be grown upon a given space. 

If sown in the fall the bed or rows must 
be protected with leaves or litter of some 
kind, and brush must be placed on this cov- 
ering to keep the wind from blowing it off. 
Leave on until all danger of heavy frost 
is over in the spring. Some of the most 
pushing will get through, but no harm is 
done. If all push up through it is bet- 
ter to remove the brush only and very top 
layer of leaves. Keep all weeds down and 
cultivate. If a fine dust mulch is kept over 
the surface, the ground will not dry out 
so much. The plants will self sow, and af- 
ter once becoming established will only re- 
quire to be cultivated, and mulched and en- 
riched from year to year. It is best to 
allow only the very nicest of each specimen 
to go to seed; there will be more bloom and 
the next year’s plants will be much finer. 
For the farm wives who have but little 
time to give to flowers, the perennials and 
bulbous plants will give most satisfaction. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Old Herb Garden. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





When I find a patch of catnip it recalls a 
pungent page 
Of my childhood, when I wandered in a 
spicy pasturage, 
Made of tansy, saffron, spikenard, spear- 
mint, fennel, blessed thistle, 
Peppermint and checkerberry, 
yellow dock and sage. 


yarrow, 


Rosemary and elecampane grow about my 
feet again; 

Lavender and summer savory, 
horehound and henbane; 
Basil, anise, coriander, dill, rue, thyme and 

pennyroyal; 
How I used to like to pinch them on a 
morning after rain! 


hyssop, 





Early Pansy Bloom—A pansy bed must 
occupy a cool, shady situation, and be kept 
moist, in order to obtain good results. To 
secure early bloom, sow seed in August or 
September, keep well watered and secluded 
from the sun, then mulch to protect the 
young plants during the winter. Or one 
may sow seed in the house in February, in 
tin pans or boxes, as for cabbages and 
tometoes, then put out plants in the spring. 
Select only :he best varieties and if possible 
enrich your pansy bed with leaf mold. The 
rich, velvety bloom will well repay you for 
your trouble.—[Mrs R. C. Dailey. 





The bread of idleness is, of course, a 


loaf. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

7. BEHEADED WorpDs—From words of five 
letters represented by the first blank in 
each sentence, fill the other blanks by the 
same word beheaded. 


Having asked the — of the -—— she 
bought a pound, and some —— for her 
mother. 

The —— is —— because he never indulges 
in —. 


8. ANAGRAM—A man much talked of just 

now— 
I WILL MAKE MY LINC. 

9. CHARADE—Take a verb, a tumult and 
a bank and form a city in Europe. 

10. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—A—S—C—U—E—T—. 
11. BrsBLicat—Where is the word LABOR 


first mentioned in the Bible? Give book, 
chapter and verse. 
EEE 
Moone: Oh, you may laugh, if you will, 


but did you ever hear of any luck in con- 
nection with the number 13? Starr: Well, 
yes; for example, there was the union of 
the 13 original states. 





“Certainly you won’t pretend that going 
to the church sewing circle every meeting 
makes a woman good!” ‘No, but it keeps 
her from being talked about.”’ 





“A man is as old as he feels,” said the 
gentleman of the old school, ‘“‘and a woman 
as old as she says she is.” 











WHY WELLINGTON WAS CALLED THE 


“IRON DUKE.” 


The duke of Wellington, hero of Waterloo, 
greatest of battles, was called from his in- 
tense strength, power and energy, the “iron 
duke.” His was the masterful power to 
command, plan and succeed. In possibly 
less measure, this power of success is inher- 
ent in every healthy man, It is the birth- 
right of health and strength. It is only the 
nerve-weakened and physically exhausted 
man who is the weakling in this world, the 
wreck and failure in life. And in this age 
of scientific achievements, there need be 
no wrecks of manhood, no weaklings, no 
failures to succeed. Men who through ig- 
norance, indiscretion, 
work, have weakened themselves, shatter- 
ed their nerves and exhausted their physi- 
cal strength, powers and energies can, un- 
der the medical knowledge of the present 
day, be restored to the perfect strength 
and vigor of manhood. Dr Greene of 35 
West 14th street, New York city, is the 
greatest specialist in curing this class of 
diseases that the world has ever known. His 
success in curing such complaints is aston- 
ishing, and a revelation to nerve-weakened 
and physically-exhausted men. His treat- 
ment differs from that of all other physi- 


cians. He uses absolutely no poisonous 
drugs, but achieves the most marvellous 
cures by harmless vegetable medicines, 


truly wonderful in their strengthening, vi- 
talizing, invigorating and health-restoring 
powers. This great boon to men is made 
doubly valuable by being placed within 
reach of all men, for you can consult Dr 
Greene about your case absolutely free of 
charge, whether you call or write to him. 
If you are one of the weak ones of the 
world, lay your case at once before Dr 
Greene, and your nervousness, gloom, 
weakness and despondency will be soon re- 
placed by renewed strength, buoyant hope, 
bounding vitality and the vigor of perfect 
manhood. If you cannot call, write the doc- 
tor fully and freely and in absolute con- 
fidence about your case. His advice and 
counsel will cost you nothing, and we 
promise you new hope, new energy and 
the strength and power to achieve sure 
success in life, if you will follow his di- 


excesses or over-- 


were famous years ago—their fame 


grows every year—as the seeds 
most to be relied on—as always 
the best. For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Five cents 
r paper and always worth it. 
Insist on having them, Run 
no risk—buy Ferry’s. 
1899 Seed Annual is free. 
D. M. FERRY &CO 
Detroit, Mich. 








EVERY HOME should 
be adorned with Palms 
and other leaf and flower- 
ing Plants. We have 44 
reenhouses full, Also 
ave pundseds of car- 
loads of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Saas, Plants, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds. 

Rarest new, choicest old. 
Send for our catalogue to- 
day, it tells i it all, an elegant book, magazine 
size, profusely illustrated, free. 

Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., 
by mail post aid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed, larger by express or freight. 45th 
year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 413, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


THE 


FORCING 


BOOK 


By Pro. L. H. BAILEY. In this work the author has 
compiled in handy form the cream of all the available in- 
oe on the subject of forcing vegetables under 
glace In addition to this, the experience of many prac- 
ical growers in different localities is furnished. Cloth, 
12mo. Postpaid, $1.0 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 











DUE BILL FREE FREE 


To 
SEE iwill mail my handsome cata. 


| 4 tit, food forte —— Se illustrated, and a 
seeds for trial, FFA 

— sit, is fn’ oft JD aye Ai the ‘he Best Seeds, Bulbs, 
new Frul 


rections, 
new customers “To get new oustouners to test my seeds test hen 


LT bgt dae 1 


: is = You will be 
Sepess tes y bargain offers. ress ‘ostal to~dsy. 
Tell your friewds to send too. Old will sensu a copy. 


BE. &. MILLS, Seedsman, Bos 7%. Rose Hill, N.¥ 











AND 


INSECTiciteEs 


OLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of Entomology 
He zooton ,» New Hampshire Coliege of Agriculture and 
Mechanic rts, etc., etc. A practical manual concerning 


noxious insects and methods of preventing — 7 

= Y rai with many illustrations. 86vo. Cloth. Post- 

paid $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CUO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 




















OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Farewell to: the Farm. 





The coach is at the door at last; 

The eager children mounting fast, 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and Iawn, 
The meadow gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-bye, good-bye to everything! 


And fare you well forever more, 

O ladder at the hayloft door, 

O hayloft where the cobwebs cling; 
Good-bye, good-bye to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last,. round the woody turn we swing; 
Good-bye, good-bye: to everything! 
[Robert Louis. Stevenson, 





Dewey, the Schoolboy. 


MATTIE W. BAKER. 





Just across the street from where I 
write stands. the old Johnsom academy, 
where Dewey was & schoolboy in his. teens, 
in the early fifties; A gray-haired' man, 
who was one of Dewey’s chums, tells us 
this. anecdote of him: 

“Three: or four of us, including George, 
used to go to school in company and we 
would meet daily a crowd of smaller boys 
on their way to the district school. They 
got into the habit of making it. interesting 
for us, whenever we met, by pelting us with 
snowballs and insulting remarks.. Some of 
us were disposed to retaliate, but George 
would say: ‘Oh, come along boys:. Never 
mind those little shavers.’ 


“But the ‘little shavers,’ unable to ap- 
preciate such forbearance, seemed to im- 
bibe the idea. that we did not. dare to at- 


tack them, on account of their superior 
numbers, so grew daily more annoying. 
One day an immense snowball hit George 
square on the side of his head, filling his 
ear with snow. 

“Handing me his books, im a twinkling he 
had caught the ring-leader of our tormen- 
tors, and administered such a spanking as 
the chap would not forget.in a hurry. If he 
is alive to-day he is probably proud of 
having been spanked by Dewey, though 
at the time he howled like mad. The 
crowd were so dazed at this suddem attack 
that they stood as if paralyzed, and’ George 


pushed several over into the snow, and 
scrubbed some faces cleaner than they 
were wont to be, I dare say, before the 
rest of the enemy gathered their wits 


enough to. take to their heels: 

“« *Wather once told me,’ said George; as: he 
brushed off the snow and took his. books 
again, ‘never to fight unless I was: obliged 
to. But if you have to fight, fight im ear- 
nest!’’ he said. 

“We had no further trouble with the dis- 
trict school boys that winter. The lesson 
Dewey gave them was as: effectual, in its 
way, as the lessons he has given some 
boys of larger growth, at Manila.” 


News of Letter Circles. 





The letters of Circle 30 are on their fourth 
round. No secretary has been chosen and 
I was asked to report. The members range 
from Massachusetts to Kansas; and most 
of them are farmers’ sons and daughters. 
It takes the letters about two months. to 
go around. It is suggested that we choose 
a name and motto for our circle. The let- 
ters are very interesting and’ most of the 
members have sent their pictures:—[No 2 of 
Cirele 30, 

The letters of Circle 12. are around again. 
Three have withdrawn, two of whom are 
young men who have committed the crime 
of matrimony, and the other our secretary: 
[No 2 of Circle 12. 


Mrs A. Si W. asks if she may join the 


cirele to which Chatiterbéx of Chautauqua 
belongs—if Chatterbox belongs to one. I 
reply. the eircles: are limited im: size and’ a 
joiner must enter a new one in the process 
of formation. 

As there are now’ only 10:members in our 
circle (No 2) we have named it the Upper 
Ten: Not because we think ourselves above 
ai? the other circles—though it is natural we 
should: think” oer’ circle: the best, but be- 





OU YOUNG FOLKS 


cause, as one boy expressed it, “it just suits 
the circle to a T.’’ Some of our members 
are away at sehool this winter. After 
March 1 my address will be Vermont, Ill, 
instead of Ipava, Ull.—[{Lilliian Chipman, 
Secretary. 

Delay is reported in Circles $,. 18, 20; 25 
and high school cirele Ne 2. Circle 4, which 
met with a delay, is reported going again. 

The letters of Circle 34 have gone their 
first round in just four months and three 
days. Aside from the loss of one letter 
from the packet the eircle is a great suc- 
cess, the letters being very interesting and 
much enjoyed by all.—[G. H. Libby, No 1 
of Cirele 34. 

Persons signing themselves as follows 
but giving no names have sent their dimes 


and are entitled’ to membership in letter 
eirecles: No name; Wyckoff, N J; Sweet 
Cieely; no name, Homestead, Okla; Lean- 


tine Levan. 





Try to Be Patient? 





How the new subscrib- 
ers do come in! It was 
only three weeksago that 
the Young Folks’ Editor 
repeated the old familiar 
explanations concerning. 
admission to our Table 
and the letter circles, and 
still these inquiries con- 
tinue to arrive Any 
girl or boy may write for 
our Table if she or he cam send same mes- 
sage deemed’ of sufficient interest to print, 
amid the lively competitiom for space now 
going on. There is no charge for printing 
a letter. Ten cents admits toa letter circle 
of ten or @ dozen members assembled for 
private correspondence. Circles are form- 
ing all the while. Joiners are placed in new 
circles, not added to those already or- 
ganized. 

Many are calling for the picture of Eng- 
lish Girl’s old heme in England, and de- 
ploring the somewhat harsh. words aimed 
at her by afew writers: Several have call- 
ed for the address of Jamestewn Girl for 
print. 

A reader in Narth Carolina submits a 
new-fangled envelope designed for club and 
circuit correspondence, asking the ¥Y F E’s 
opinion as to its merits.for adoption by the 
letter circles. It should prove very con- 
venient. It does not require sealing, holds 
six letters or notes; and permits. of as many 
changes: of address. without a new envelope. 
The sender appears to: be interested in its 
manufacture or introduction and should in- 
sert an advertisement in the Young Folks’ 
page. 

Miss Mary P. asks for suggestions of sub- 
jects for graduatiom essays. The Y F E is 
not a believer it the ol@ abstract themes 
like Hope, Spring and so forth. Nor should 
@ girl of that age bocher her head wit 
topics of national or international polity. 
Write about something you are deeply in- 
terested in, with which you are familiar. 
How would one of these subjects do: My 
favorite study, and why I like it, Some 
books I have read, An enjoyable, helpful 
book, My favorite author, his: work and 
his personality, & girl’s: spare time; Outdoor 
sport: for girls, Bicyeling, A girl’s: room. 

Yes, Miss Browning, photogrs-~ re- 
turned, if labeled on the package, with 
name and address. Uncle Jim, write us your 
rattlesnake adventure, by all means. Sev- 
eral Tablers offer to send reading matter toa 
South Dakota Cowboy, if he will have his 
address printed, he to pay postage if he 
will. 

A lassie of 13 writes. from a city in North 
Carolina, the very mention of which city 
used to set the Y F E’s heart palpitating 
years ago. It was one of the dreams: of 
his youth to reach that place, but he never 
did. Though the tinge of romance has long 
since faded from that region;, so far as he 
is. concerned, he would like very much to 
see the city, and hopes to do so in the 
counse of a few bg 

No; the ¥ F E hasn’t had ttrose ski-ing 
adventures yet, but he wilk make a full 
confession as soom as he does. 

Photographs: and drawings are comin? im 
lively now, and will be printed as fa’t as 


possible. Be as patient as: you can! 
So 


Governor Roosevelt tells on. himself the 
story that. when a small. boy in, an elocu- 
tion class he tried to recite Marco Bozzaris. 
He got as far as “The Turk lay dreaming 
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of the hour, when Greece her knee—.”’ Then 
he could go no farther. ‘Greece her knee,” 
he repeated, and yet once more, “Greece, 
her knee,’ he shouted, desperately. ‘Well,”’ 
interrupted the teacher, “Grease her knees 
once more, Theodore. Perhaps she'll go 
then.”’ 





“Josiah Flynt” (as Frank Willard signs 
himself) says there are from 5000 to 7000 boy 
tramps in the United States, lured into this 
mode of life by older tramps. Mr Willard 
has lived among tramps and knows them 
thoroughly. 


IS YOUR 


TURNING 
GRAY ? 


What does your mirror say? 
Does it tell you of some little 
streaks of grayP Are you 
pleased? Do your friends of 
the same age show this loss 
of power also? 

Just remember that gray 
hair never becomes darker 
without help, while dark hair 
rapidly becomes gray when 





























once the change begins. 


Ayer’s 
Hair 





Vigor 


will bring back to your haie 
the color of youth. It never 
fails. It is just as sure as 
that heat melts snow, or that 
water quenches fire. 

It cleanses the scalp. also 
and prevents the formation of 
dandruff. It feeds and nour- 
ishes the bulbs of the hair 
making them produce a luxu- 
riant growth. It stops the 
hair from falling out and gives 
a fine soft finish to the hair 
as well. 


We have a book on the Hair gat 
Scalp which you may obtain 
“ee n- request. 

f you do not.obtain all the benefits 
ou Gxpected from the use of the 
igor; write the Doctor about it. 

Address, DR. J. C: A 
Lowe 
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CULTURIST’S RUE ee 


H. Barcey. A compe 


the approved meth yy f" teh 

diseases used and diseevered’ by ai 
tions are set forth: in for: instant ce, This 
feature alone.is. worth the ’s cost.. Cloth;,12me.. Post- 


paid, 
nblications. 


JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York, 
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The Young Folks’ Table. that we were both familiar with, and I 


found it—checkers. Fancy that! For the 

Bad Luck—I have been having bad luck, mext few times that he called it was check- 

A ers ‘ad libitum” if not ‘ad nauseam.” But 

sisters. The cat killed my Angora rabbit he learned how to talk. Then the girls all 
found it out and congratulated me on my 








success in putting the most bashful fellow 
in town through the kindergarten and 
teaching him how to talk. He is quite lo- 
quacious now, and has learned to dance If you suffer from Epil . 

‘nae re ; : ee pilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
IDs - don . you think he was cured Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
i ata 60 ww relatives, friends or neighbors 
E that do so, or know. people that are afilicted, 

Right Down Mean—Would the Y me My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
E be so kind as _ to _ send is MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 

















icture, or is that his picture in issue of ° ~ 
van * where he is pon ne a little boy on to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
his knee? Jack’s Twin came down rather It has CURED thousands where everything 
hard on the Old Folks’ story, I think. The else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
one that is being published now is quite Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
wg go I wont my wey: —— Leng pen ee give name, AGE and full address. 
: ‘ of the Tablers have read it? nd who do i j 
in December and my cute little cow Ibex you think is Captain Jack? I think the or oe cay. aD confidential 


died Jan 20. I suppose you saw her picture z 
in this paper some time ago. She was the boy that would fasten a tobacco worm on 
cow in the photograph entitled The manor 
Family. Hurrah for the artist’s corner. 

will send a drawing for it. I am making Macbeth makes half the THE eee es 
a Table scrap book. Will you please send . 

us your address, Margaret? I should like to lamp-chimneys ; and half the ; NTS. 


place it with your picture.—[Other Owl. dealers won’t sell "em be- By ANDREW S. FULLER. [Illustrated with numerous 
, engravings. An reps gm | | age and useful work. 
ric 


May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 

















7 . ’ wJescribes the f hy ssing i 
Imitation—Look here, Shadow, and all} cause they don’t break. and varietios, id also tue unany diferent roger ke iiss 
the rest of you who want to write a story Get the Index—free Gioth Imo? Peete be propagated and multiplied. 
like the old folks, don’t you see that that : : Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
would betcopying? Leave the Table as it is, Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


and instead of writing a story, write long, 


interesting letters and then you will be do- 4 Gian oa : 
es bh : __ Pee a a an is ad and we will send you this BIG 
ing the right thing.—[Snowflake. SEN D US < »N E DC ILLAR $60-FOUSB SEW 1689 “PATTERN HIGH. 
SE —<—<——— A R COAL AND 

. wooD OK STOVE by freight C. 0. D. subject to examination. 
depot te found perfects satisfactory and ’ - ee pe a 
bo ——- stove OUR you eversaw 7 beard of pay sie 
e freight agen ess the $1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER Paice $13.75 seat witha 
order, .75, and freight charges. 

we can ship this stove from 
At 13.75 Newark, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
Hannibal, Mo., or Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
point nearest you, we have them stored 
at these points, and $1.25 will pay the 
freight about 500 miles from any of 





















these points. 
THIS STOVE IS SIZE No. 8, <= a} 
made extra large, cut long centers with i : 33 HA AE WRITE 


support, heavy covers, heavy sectional 
fire back, patent shaking and dumping 
grate, extra large ash pit with ash pan, 
patent oven door kicker, outside oven 
shelf, handsome base, large porcelain 
lined reservoir, nickel nel on oven 
doors, tin lined oven doors, economical 

in the use of fuel and an excellent CATA- 

baker; oven is 18x19x1144 inches. 

BURNS Soft Coal, Hard Coal or Wood, and LOGUE 
we farnish FREE an extra wood grate, a ee : 
making it a PERFECT WOOD BURNER. - 

VY STOVE, and we guarantee safe 
e. 


for FREE 
STOVE 





A WRITTEN BIN 
delivery to your 4. ao oe  oyaaanre 522 AS ever e 


DON’T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE WILL SAVE YOU $!0.00. 


avpress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO. 











SKETCH FROM LIFE BY FRANK GUNKEL,. 








RR TR ER AR a 
a 
Doris’s Callers—Miss Chatterbox, I shall j 
not tell you that you are all right; you are z 


getting conceited, I just know you are. I 


can make the boys talk, too, but not that -Windi u 
way. I used to be somewhat backward in A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an Accurate and 
the chatter line myself. I am a country Reliable Time Keeper. 


girl now, but a few years ago we moved 
from the city. While there I never had 
any boy acquaintances, for I had a private 
~ teacher and so never had a chance for 
school companionship. It took all my cour- 
age even to speak to a boy, and so I was 
more scared than pleased to receive a call 
from two of the boys. Those poor fellows, 
I just pity them. We said something about 
the weather and then—silence. But not 
the silence which is golden. They stayed 
haif an hour, and wasn’t it awful! Short- 
ly afterward allow (who prides himself 
on being the most stylish in town, quite the 
beau, you know), ‘called and took me sleigh 
riding. I didn’t say any more than Chatty’s 
friend did before she cured him. Little 
shivers were racing after each other up 
and down my spinc, and my face—don'"t 
mention it! The road was full of ruts, so 
he drove through them all until I had to 
cling to the cutter and cry quarter. He 
teased me; he mziie fun of me; he was 
altogether horrid, just to make me talk. 
After that I wasn’t a bit afraid of him, and 
now I think he is awfully jolly, for we are 
capital friends. And he made me talk. 
All the way home I was like Dickens’s 
character, Jingles: I “had the gift of gab 
very gallopin’.””. My very next caller was 
a@ poor boy who was known as the most 


Given for 7 New Subscriptions (other than the 
sender’s own). 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever 
sold at the price. It is a stem-winding watch, and the 
movement is the latest style put on the market by one of 
the largest watch companies in the country—it is nickel 
damaskeened; has 7 jewels with train bearings in metal 
settings, safety pinion, compensation balance and supe- 
rior white enamel dial. It runs 26 hours and takes no 
longer to wind than any other watch, as it has a short 
spring, just the same as an expensive watch. The case 
is nickel, guaranteed to keep its color and to be very 
durable. The illustration shows the exact size of the 
watch, but gives but avery poor idea of its attractive 
appearance. We guarantee satisfaction, and to any one 
not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully refund the 
amount paid, upon application. There is no longer any 
reason for any person to be without a watch, as the 
terms upon which we offer this put it within reach of 
all. We can furnish either Roman or Arabic lettering on 
the dial, so please specify style desired when ordering. 


Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year 
$3.50. Postage paid by us in each case. 





= caved "haa ¢ yell tyr d iy ba Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. ‘ ¢ , 
a: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, _— ‘SPRINGFIELD MASS., ; 
poor fellow who was so embarrassed felt 52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


just as I did before my friend cured me 


of it. I racked my brains for a subject ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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a girl’s dress is “right down mean.” How 
many of the Tablers can tell me why a 
man’s nose can’t be over 11 inches long? 
[Maiden’s Hair Fern. 


College Graduate—I am a farmer's son! Given for only One New Subscriber to this Journal. 
TEN PIECES Sheet Music Such as We Offer is 


Complete and Unabridged SOLD IN MUSIC STORES 


ae 25 CEN TS. 30, 40 and 50 Cts. apiece. 


Ww HAVE made arrangements with one of the largest music houses in the country to furnish our readers with ten 

pieces, full a, complete and unabridved Sheet Music upon terms which enable usto give it with only one 
new subscriber or sell it for twenty-five cents. The quality of this sheet music is the very best. The compose 
names are housenold words all over the continent. None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most ular 
reprints. It is printed on regular sheet-music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—inc ~~ ng 
colored titles—and is in every way first-class, and worthy of a place in your home. 









































LIST OF THE PIECES OFFERED AT THIS TIME. 
No, PIANO OB OBGAN. No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. 
868 American Liberty March . . . Cook 2 Annie’s Love. Duet for Soprano, Tenor Winter 
#018 Ancients Abroad, March—Two Step - Cook 27 AveMaria, FromCevalleriausticans Mascagni 
$81 Auld Lang Syne. are eo *parkes 140 Beacon Lightof Home ... . L£stabrooke 
$87 Austrian i. oO ip. . . Pacher§ 44 Beautiful Face ofJennie,The . . Reissmann 
37 Battle of Watorlee » LER - Anderson§ 134 — seca. Duet... . Glover 
179 Beauties of Paradise Waltz. 4 hands Sireadbog§ 162 Ben Bolt. of‘* Trilby -’fame. . Kneass 
’ - $8 oe Se Potpourri .. . Elson§ 4&2 Bridge, The. Words by Longfellow Carew 
can do everything that is to be done there. 7] Bluebird Echo Polka . pee eG * Snood ioe CinYouSweetheart,keepa Secret? Estabrooke 
I have graduated from Columbia college §8. Boston Commandery March. ... Carter§ §22 Changeless. .. * e+ «© © © « Trotere 
and now hold a position -as assistant book- es J ep Ane we H+ 4 ree he og Soft Twilight Falis Schumann 
, 2 or ‘ % 6 “eee s uma: 
keeper and typewriter.—[New Jersey. 133 Cadences and Scales in all Keys . « Czerny§ 168 Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake walk Blak 
145 Sayeon Adintont ote a on ° _—- 92 te ating | Log caiman Grimm 
—— ‘ . yton utan arch—Two Ste issu 7 arling Nellie Gray . nb: 
Girlish Fancies—I think the old bache- 7 Cleveiand’s March . me Tas . Noles ze Dear Heart, Wore Growiue x Old . Estabrooke 
lors are ‘‘just too funny.” South Carolina i geaghe, Sanaa Galop . es - Whore "59 Don’t drink, my Boy, ' jstonig t. Temp. Glooeer, 
> : ’ aa. = 2 . : . “St wy 
Boy, I believe I would like you, but would 33 Corn Flower Waltzes . . . . - . Coote,Jr§ 19 ’E Dunno Where ’E Are. “Comic - « Eplett 
like to get acquainted before deciding. I 4H Crystal Dew Waltz . a eae - fhe 2 ae. Bh a comes ee ° * tite 
r ate "i a ‘ urkee sther’s Lullaby. umber Song. . sher 
think photographs are deceiving. Mr Edi 163 Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March . Marcel 1@0 Far Away . e Blisa 
tor’s horrid monster ate up my first letter 17 Boheing zrampets een. 6 s 5  peies $82 gather is Drinking Again, Temperance 
and no doubt will get this too. Azuba ectric Light Galop . -— ° urkee§ 4126 Far from the Learthstone ee 
. ; lla, ki 0 t 
Myrick, let us correspond and see if we are oy Fstelle, it 4 - Ballet. Very fine. —— He Flag The. y acon ot te — os _Mathiot 
any relation. I am a farmer and ex-sol- ff Evergreen Waitz SS. a eee ae + Stodaacd 144 Frans in the Starlight ie. + ne 
dier’s daughter also. I have been writing Flirting ja the 8 : , a¥ lossie altzSong . +--+ ++ Cohen 
: tarlight. Waltz. ; d F Dre k ot a ae 
with a gold pen papa got when in the war. p41 Fresh n Life 4 = : : a Spindler 33 For the Golare Patrietic . ni ee Wilson 
[Hattie Myrick, Menomonie, Dunn Co, Wis. 177 Frolic of ‘the Frogs. - . +  Watson§ 66 For You We are Praying at Home Estabrooke 
te 7 4 49 Fullof Ginger. arch Galop. « « WNutiine§, 166 From our Heme the Loved are eee ae 
I would like to answer Grace Darling's '$3 Go iden 5 ain. Neoturne osetia ° nee i78 God Bless My Kind Old Mother Sar -Z welt 
question as to what color the Maine was. rand Commandery March—Two Step Missud§ 1 aypsy untess. Duet .... lover 
: i. i 2 ¥ 63 Greeting of Beg op. 21 . . Schultze§ 184 I Can’t Forget the Ha Past. .. Stell; 
It was blew from the bottom up. Is that 185 Her Bright Smile Sy ale Me Still . Richards§ 74 In Sweet September ~~ Fare ie emp 
right, Miss Grace?—[Ole. 173 Hobson of the Merrimac Waltzes . . Jewell {88 In the Starli nt. Duet. ..... Glover 
% Seen . ‘ 139 Home, Sweet Home. Transcription . Slack a cuaniten. BMaled .. «+ ses ee. am 
What a gay company we are getting to 17 Impassioned Dream Waltzes .. . . Rosas§ 98 Kathleen Mavourneen . - Croue 
be? Let’s us by all means extend a hearty HE 7 — Lind a out hands . ‘eine ae Beep the Horseshoe over the Door: . a Se 
: : " st Hope. editation .. .. Gottschalk arne ° « « « Balfe > 
welcome to our mascot. 196 Leap Year Schottische . . . Kahn§ 132 Kiss me seat don’t say goodbyo . . jeu 
“What is home without a mother? 159 Lee’s (Gen ’l) “ On to Cuba * galop . Durkee} 139 Kiss that bound my Hearttothine. . ei 
What's a girl without a beau? os ——. Pia = ep .- Rew eens + 73 peenes Nee R RE . 3 wooed 
S see ¢ , . aiden’s Prayer.The . .. . Badarzewske§ {49 Listento the Mocking Bird. . . lawthorne 
What’s a club without a mascot? 45 March Winds Galop - . Mansfleid§ 48 Little Boy Blue. Soloor Duet . Lstabrooke 
’'Tis the spice of life, you know.” 34 pec a oad Hobart Mt ‘March... ee 164 pony heer the Door. .... * k 
- , . emoria ay March e ‘ww ewitth 9S Los 10r¢ a 6 « * S 6c eee ullivan 
[Ghost. ns pay aaah & Bellis. Nocturne ° e 6 pi. 1c3 Lottie Bell fait ae b Gilbert 
“¢ , “sebac ’ ‘ _ 9 Morning Dew, op.1 » 6 6 6 6 Os mit 49 Love Ever Faithfu » «¢ —- 
P.. c as —~* oo yy Pa B.3 a Ss = ist Sorning Star W rite eee a Fe $8 sorely yo mae a er... + be . any 
« ® ° y Love Polka . tehrer zurdine o you think of ine now SLAOTOOLE 
mon housework, and the barn work when it | wy O86 lg mA Home. “Variations Cook 142 Massa's Blee ing kX Crurehgase \ Keefer 
is needed. I was very much pleased to read itional Anthems of Kight Great Nations 2 Mission of a Rose, The Ong. « - Cowen 
tte peat 2 ie : 175 National Songsof America .... Blake 2 Mother’s Cry, A. (Salvation Arm: Adriance 
A Soldier’s Sweetheart’s letter and wish she 135 Nightingale’s Trili, op.8i . « Kullak 172 Mother's Welcome at the Door W) pAciveshe 
would send her picture, as I imagine she is 123 Old Folks at Home. Transcription . Blake Musical Dialegue. Duet + Helmund 
h Pp s 1 I . d 178 Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations Durkee¥ 1 14 MyFirst Wife’sDeparted. (Biueb'rd) “Offenbach 
very enchanting and lovely, as I always ad- 0 ; 
ne : 7» rvetta Waltz « « « «& « Spencer My Home by the Old Mill. . . . O'Halloran 
mired black hair and brown eyes, but I 8 Our Eiatig Jamas. watz ‘ery Gre aire a+ 4 My Little Lost Irene « ini, ° «banks 
never saw a soldier but what was very plain 93 Overthe Waves Wallz .. .. + « « osas§ i70 My Old K entucky ter 
es f 3 Please Do Waltz . « Durkee¥ 94 Old Folks at aemee Bwance Ribber) . four 
looking, although they have done a great 79 > 
’ oe , 193 Poet and Peasant Overture (Suz spe) Brunner 60 Old Glory. Natio eo 6 @ Woods 
deal for our nation’s cause. I am not one of 167 Bed. White and pine Forever. March = 102 Old Semen. The ade om . Ruscet 
t silly j € s 7—I MN ™ chmon arch—two-step .... 2ssu 104 Onthe Banks ofthe eaut fu ver ‘siabrooke 
aa kind, I am glad to say [May 83 Rustic Waltz . . . « »« « Sthumann§ 90 Onthe Beach. Most beautiful ballad anne 
ower. 127 Z pasting Leaves. : fayite “? : ange 169 utes ast An. Character Song... - 4 . 
Mv s oY ¢ j ’ al 39 Rut is ther anc irion Sc iottise 1. en 474 Parted from our Dear Ones. eee é 4 
t My oldest brother ye isn’t married has 149 Salem Witches March—Two-Siep . Missud§ {00 Picture of My Mother, The . . «. . Skelly 
seen organist at our Sunday school for six 75 Scherzettino, op.48 . . | @uilmant] 148 Poor Girl didn’t know. Comic... . Coole 
months, and he never took music lessons 139 Schubert’s Serenade. Trat necription . Liszt & Precious Treasure. Song and Dance Weiler 
either. I play on the piano and autoharp. i6i Sent, bP the ba mee Mi. 2 3-2 ee 138 poet — = ai ri : maf = A ~ 
869 Smith's (General) March .. .« ° ‘artin 3 RNockedin the Cra e0 1e eep - « Knight 
[Pa’s Daughter, 3! 4 Gong of ae vey omer shel x - . are 142 peeemsenne, ‘ ‘of . ° heuer ' 
r i 22 Souvenir March Song of 1895 K. -arade Dow 80 See Those ving ctur - Guth 
aeons erroneously thinks the colors stand 96 Spirit Lake Waltz . 'Semonsf_ $B Shalll EverSeeMother'sFaceAgain? Adrian ce 
alike, but let me assure her in choosing that 151 Storm, The. Imitation of Nature . Weber! 194 She Sleeps among the Daisies . . Dinsmore 
color she will not by any means be tolerated 73 Storm Mazurka. . - = « « « « Keefer§ 124 Softly shine the Stars of Evening Jinsmore 
“wie y 7 109 Sultan’s Band March. Brown § 420 Storm at Sea: Descriptive Hultlah 
on an equal footing by the others. Yours 29 Sweet Long io Finseriptio . . . Blake 10 Sweetest Song,The .. . Suara Denza 
in earnest.—[Virginia. 81S BS Tornado Galo B - : oe arte 39 sven ne Laoag he Watts ° Euairecke 
Tis Sxy : fet’s Gran arch, op. 182. ; re ede 46 That Word was Hope. Waltzsong . Autiing 
Vixen, I live on a farm and I can milk, i’ Twilight Echoes. Song without words Jewell 118 There’s a Rainbow y the its song - « Darks 
too, and the young ladies around here are Under the Double Eagle March . . Wagner Hr Thinking of Homeand Mother .. . Cohen 
not tl ht ith I ] k ? ‘aS Venetian Waltz Ludovic 4 116 ’Tis True.Dear Heart,We'reFading Estabrooke 
Te) houg crazy, either. can also wor a o¢ . o- ‘ 
i ” Whew ee Village Parade Quickste «+ « « « « Allen§ {108 Tread softly. the Angels are ealling Jurner 
in the house. I like to live in the coun- 26 Visions of Light. pokstep « + + « « « Cookf 38 True to the Last Adams 
try and I think the boys and girls should 93 Wares of the Gocan i March . . “2 + tate OS Vicar of Bray, Fhe. Oia English Song Kove 
Ss a —_ i i . ’ Wedding March ° ‘endelssohn 62 Your Mother’s Love for You Opp 
cg up for the farm.—[Illinois Farmer’s os Winsome Grace. A perfect fem. - «. Howe 84 Whatare the Wild Waves Saying? Duet Glover 
irl, 119 W oodiand Whispers Waltzes . . . Stanley 58 When we Roses ag! ney we Again Skelly 
My! $ Mor : i Zephyr Waltz. .. ‘ rage BS nen Winter Days Have Gone .. 
My! but I should think Mrs Editor would aor, ‘Orders to he by Numbers (not names) - 186 Whistling Wife, The, Comic ... coal 
get jealous of all these girls inviting Mr pe ly dled rs than TEN Pieces. 
Editor to call on them. But he don’t need . 





to call on me, for I will go away. Now if 3 tha i ly t ty-five 
; . . 7 F t the price you have to pay for this sheet music is only twenty 
this letter escapes’ the jaws of that DON ORG E 1: qantas a iw yon. get ten pieces, beatin bee | Lh A is PA ed, 
monster > I Ndi ’ ri ri that it is sent to.any address, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard, inciuc re ; 
onster by Mr Editor’s desk I will write that the vocal pieces have full piano accompaniments; that the instrumental pieces give the bass as well as melody; 


avrain.—[Crabapple Blossom. that this sheet music fs equal to any published. 

How do the “Tablers spend the long win- set, Cites Bin peemiinn te 

i 7 ai We will send any ten pieces from the above lst, ° 
ter evenings? We find it rather dull some- Pare OFFER: anyone sending wone now subseriber to this journalat®# per year, 
i ‘8 and 80 
“al gs og Bonga os ayn, aye A wei PRICE CE OF Ai we subseribers: thirty yay y to purchase outright, we will send this music, wach is 
we generally pop corn, crack nuts, and tell equal to a #7 in stores at 40 cents a copy, on the following terms: Any 10 for 2 25 conte, AD y Bi for 
ghost stories. Do any of the Tablers be- cents. Any 43 for 1.00, or any 100 for only $2.25. Postage paid by us in © ach case. This ie wahous 
lieve in ghost stories?—[The Skating Trio doubt the greatest value for the least money ever offered by any publication in the whole story of p g, 
z . no one at ail interested should delay or fail to take advantage of it. 

Y F EB, come and see me if you can find Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 

my home, but as I live in the Catskill | New York, 52 Lafayette Place. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 





7 I don’t think you can.—[Miss ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. re 
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[Begun in the issue of Dec 31.] 


Captain Jack. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


By Will Templer, Author of Zerah Selton 














Gardener, Sanctimonious Simon, and 
Other Stories. 
CHAPTER IX, AND LAST. 
’ HAT business about 
the lost child,” re- 
sumed Selton, “was 


a clever ruse to draw 
out the watchman on 
the night the left- 
handed man _ posted 
the captain’s notice 
on the post back of 
Aaron Wheeler's 
barn, and I tell you 
right here, Jimmy,” turning to lame Jimmy 
Randall, “you are wasting time farming 
while clever ventriloquists such as you are 
in demand at good salaries.” 

“Did you ever hear me ventriloquate?” 
Randall demanded. 

“Yes, once; on the morning after the 
Wheeler fire I went over and examined the 
swamp in front of the house for traces of 
the wandering infant. I found his tracks, 
always with a shallow heel mark and a 
deeper one, and beside ev..y other foot- 
print the hole left in the soft soil by the 
point of the peculiar three-cornered stick 
you have carried ever since I have known 
you. I was not satisfied, however, until 
some time after, when I went up to see your 
patent bee-hive. Y began the entertain- 
ment by imitating the humming of a queen 
bee, grew interested in your performance, 
ran through the gamut of animal sounds 
and the calls of birds, and wound up with 
the common trick of throwing the voice. 
I was highly entertained and knew then 
that for a certainty I had found the famous 
lost child. Do you remember the circum- 
stance?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Jimmy humbly. But 
Stevens was still hankering for more com- 
pany. “Mr Selton,”’ he called. “You say 
that a left-handed man posted the notice 
behind Wheeler’s barn. How do you know 
he was left-handed?” 

“More than that,’ was Selton’s quick re- 
joinder, “our left-handed man is tall and 
somewhat stooped. He—’”’ 

“Sauce for the goose,” rapped out Palmer 
in sharp metallic tones. “Give the name 
of the left-handed man.” 

Horace Purdy, the village blacksmith, 
filled up the awkward pause. He wriggled 
uneasily in his seat and then blurted out: 
“Seein’s I'm the only left-handed man 
around here, an’ my hight sort o’ corre- 
sponds with what Mr Selton says, I s’pose 
he means me; an’ I’m just as ready to take 
my medicine as any of yeh.” 

Selton beamead on the last speaker. “You 
relieve me of half the difficulty, Horace,” 
he said. “You couldn’t help your hight, 
which naturally placed the notice just 
about breast high to you, but you might 
have taken along some carpet tacks, which 
would not have been so apt to bend over 
toward the right when you struck them 
hurriedly, as did the soft brads picked up 
on the floor of your shop. Then that little 
cobble you took off the corner of the wall 
to drive them with would have been tossed 
to the right of the post when you had fin- 
ished, instead of to the left, had you been 
a right-handed man.” 

“Did you say I got that stone off’n the 
corner of the wall?” asked Purdy, almost 
timidly. 

“Yes. I took the pebble home with me 
the night of the fire, and found part of a 
last year’s cocoon sticking to it. A day or 
two after I discovered the rest of the 
cocoon on the stone on which the cobble 
had rested.” 

A grunt from Purdy indicated that that 
incident in the history was closed, and Sel- 
ton. unmindful of the startled eyes, bated 
breaths and open mouths of his intensely 
interested audience, resumed the thread of 
his narrative. 

“Ah, Stephen,” he exclaimed, turning to 
where Larkin sat, “your western training 
stood you in good stead when you tackled 
Hopp on the first night he came, and I 
don’t suppose McGraw found any fault, 














even if you did ruin the handle of his back 


AT HOME 


EVENINGS 


door broom making a gag for Daley, and 
borrowed his new clothesline first to use 
as a lasso, afterward, as binding thongs.” 

Larkin's keen eyes were turned full on 
the speaker: “I reckon yer drawin’ on yer 
imagination, ain’t yeh, Mr _ Selton?’ he 
drawled. . 

“Searcely,” was the dry reply. “I saw 
you start and I saw you return through Mc- 
Graw’s garden so as to get in ahead of 
Hopp. Once, in the store, you spent some 
time showing us how to tie what you call- 
ed the ‘Las Vegas loop.’ It was easy to tie 
and never slipped, you said. We all tried 
to tie that knot, and we all failed, too; but 
you laughed at us—it was so easy, and you 
always used it you said. Now—’” drawing 
some cords from his ulster pocket, “here is 
the gag that stopped Daly’s mouth, and 
here are the strings that bound it. This 
piece of clothesline bound his wrists, and 
every knot in them is the Las Vegas loop. 
Shall I pass them around for examination?” 

“'Tain’t necessary, kernel,’’ said Steve, 
with a grin, and a hearty laugh went 
around. 

The audience was now clearly with the 
speaker. All sullen, revengeful looks had 
vanished, and in their place was an ex- 
pression of keen anticipation, if not enjoy- 
ment. Indeed, I think some of the party 
were 2nxious to figure in the “history” and 
claim their share of the glory. When the 
laugh over Steve’s dry remark had sub- 
sided, Bill Poole asked: “Who sot up them 
pegs that sp’tit Hopp’s new machine?” 

“You did,” was Selton’s prompt retort, 
“and you got your ‘pegs,’ as you call them, 
from the old rake behind where Wheeler’s 
barn used to stand.” 

“D’yeh know I did?” 
the roar had subsided. 

“Sure. I was coming from Jimmy Ran- 
dall’s, and happened to come that way, on 
the morning Daley began work. You chew 
Cohassett, don’t you, Billy?’’ Poole nod- 
ded. 

“And I’ve heard that you’re the only man 
about here that chews that particular 
brand; is that right?” ‘“‘Best tobacker they 
is,’ said Bill, nodding again. 

“Well, then, Billy, you ought not to have 
thrown away an empty Cohassett paper 
right by the old rake. It had rained the 
day before and as this paper hadn’t been 
wet, it is plain that you had been there in 
the night. The bits of broken rake teeth 
and the piece carried away by Bunce were 
in evidence, too.”’ 

“Yer a cuss,” ejaculated Bill, with a long 
drawn sigh, and the men laughed again. 

Selton waited till it was again still, and 
then plunging his hand into his great pock- 
et, drew forth an old white felt hat with a 
smear as of oil on its front. ‘‘Here’s your 
hat, Charlie,” he called, as he tossed the 
article toward Charlie Davis, ‘‘and you can 
thank Mr Bannister here for its recovery. 
Peter threw it down into the root cellar 
and went up and got it that same night. 
Bunce wanted it and I wanted it, and Mr 
Bannister was kind enough to give it to 
me, wasn’t you, Peter?” 

“Kerrect,”’ said Peter, solemnly, coughing 
behind his hand, but Davis merely stared 
and said nothing. 

“And then, Peter,’”’ resumed Selton, “that 
was rather clever of you on the day that 
Mr Mix came to look at the Palmer place, 
when you ran over to the store to get a 
plug of tobacco and got Mr Scott to write 
that Captain Jack warning to Mr Mix— 
now, wasn’t it, Peter?’ 7 

“Wa'al—ruther,”’ admitted Bannister, and 
he coughed again. 

When a little ripple of merriment had 
passed by, my friend again took up the 
thread of his history. ‘“‘The closest call that 
Captain Jack ever had was on the day 
when he smashed Daley’s machinery,” he 
said. “Mr Jordan,” addressing his re- 
marks to Jim Jordan, “it was well for you 
and your @ause that Barker and I visited 
the old mine before Squire Bronson and his 
party arrived there. They might not have 
ascertained, as I have, where you bought 
the suit of overall stuff you wore that day, 
but they would surely have recognized the 
mask cut from the back of the old plaid 
ulster you have worn for so many years. 
There is no need of me dwelling upon the 
object of Bronson’s visit to the mine, for 
you were near enough to hear every word 
that was said. So were Barker and myself, 
for that matter, but we were more suc- 
cessful than they—we secured your uni- 


gasped Bill, when 


form, which I have no doubt you thought. 





lost, and which I now have the pleasure of 
restoring to you intact.” He held out a 
bulky bundle to Jordan, who took it me- 
chanically. 

‘Ain’t yer goin’ to thank yer uncle?” 
suggested Poole. “Shame on yer manners, 
Jimmy.” Then Jordan, who was really a 
bold, brave man, bowed awkwardly and 
said ‘‘Thankee,”’ to the great delight of the 
crowd. 

Selton consulted his watch. “It is grow- 
ing late,” he said, “and there is still much 
of importance to say. If you please, Mr 
Chairman, I will close my little history 
with the burning of the Palmer buildings, 
giving the proceedings in detail.” 

“Mr Chairman,” cried Steve Larkin, ris- 
ing, ‘I’m right down sorry to interrupt Mr 
Selton, but I reckon he’s summat tired of 
talkin’, an’ it is a-gittin’ late. Now, I ain’t 
a-shakin’ in my boots, fur I recognize him 
an’ Barker as friends, but I’m goin’ to re- 
lieve him of sayin’, as he certainly would, 
that me an’ Alvin Davis an’ Aleck Toby 
was detailed on the Palmer job. He'll 
charge me with tyin’ up Lawyer Toohey 
and Hopp Daley, to say nothin’ of my 
havin’ two of the latter’s guns in stock. 
Like’s not he’s got more cords in his pock- 
ets with Las Vegas loops in ’em, too. He'll 
say that Aleck hit the watchman by the 
outside cellar door, an’ he’s likely to put it 
onto me an’ Alvin fur tendin’ to the barn 
chores. I move that Mr Selton drop the 
hist’ry right here an’ tell us them things 
he knows about our danger.” 

“Second the motion,” said Aleck Tobey. 
The motion was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Selton smiied good-humoredly. “Thank 
you, Steve,’”’ he said. ‘Yes, I’ve no doubt 
you’ve increased your armory by another 
of Daley’s guns, and you’ve rendered my 
task of referring to your affidavit in court 
wholly unnecessary. Let me tell you then, 
friends and neighbors, that your meeting 
place has been discovered, and if I had not 
arranged to have Mr Bannister call this 
special meeting, at your regular meeting 
to-morrow night you would all have been 
the prisoners of Sheriff Johnson.” 

There was no laughter then. Every man 
there sat with startled eyes riveted on the 
speaker, sobered into fearsome awe by his 


earnest words. Palmer was first to re- 
cover himself. “You have made an impor- 
tant announcement, Mr Selton,” he said, 


“and you will greatly gratify us by giving 
us the particulars of your discovery.” 

“With pleasure,” was the reply. “For 
some time I have suspected John Neil, Mr 
Barker’s man, of being more than a mere 
laborer. In short, I have found him to be 
just what I suspected, a very shrewd and 
able detective. Lately I have been follow- 
ing him on his lonely night rambles, I have 
stood near him while he peeped in at your 
windows, listened at your doors and waich- 
ed your going and your coming. Gradual- 
ly he has been drawing closer and closer to 
the truth, and last night he made the dis- 
covery of your meeting place. I was close 
by when he examined the exterior of this 
building by the light of his dark lantern— 
very near him when he fitted a skeleton key 
to the lock of the lean-to, back of this 
room. He entered the building, remained 
half an hour, during which I have no doubt 
he explored it carefully; then he came out, 
and as he locked the door I heard him ex- 
claim under his breath, ‘I’m in for that 
$2000 sure.’ 

“No matter how I know he expects to 
make the arrests to-morrow night—I do 
know it, and I have no doubt if you will 
take the pains to examine the lean-to, you 
will find that arrangements have been 
made to gather all necessary evidence be- 
fore making the arrests.” 

Larkin caught up a Jantern and we all 
huiried to the lean-to, where an examina- 
tion showed that small chinks, spfficient for 
seeing and hearing, had been mad2 in the 
wall. The foresight and wisdom of our 
friend were thus vindicated. 

Once more back into the large room, Sel- 
ton fired his.last shot. “Your organiza- 
tion,”” he announced, “thas accomplished its 
object, even to full fruition. Saturday’s 
mail brought me a letter from my New 
York correspondent. He announces that Mr 
Quirk has totally failed, although the mat- 
ter has not yet,beenm made public. The man 
is not worth a dollar, and in two months’ 
time every acre of the manor lands in this 
section must be sold to satisfy his credit- 
ors.”’ 

The effect of this speech was noteworthy. 














A FEARFUL PATE. 


A Coward Father Throws His Children 
to the Wolves to Save 
His Own Life. 


WOULD A WOMAN DO IT? 


There is a fearful tale of the icy Russian 
steppes which is sometimes’ whispered 
around the winter fire, when the howling 
of hungry wolves is heard at the very edge 
of the village. It is the tale of a Russian 
father who was chased by wolves one 
frosty, fearful night and to save his own 
life threw out his little children, one after 
one to the raving wolves which pursued 
him. Robert Browning has told the tale in 
his poem of Ivan Ivanovitch. 

Imagine a mother sacrificing her children 
to save her life! It is unimaginable. We 
can fancy the mother fighting the fierce 
beasts with no weapons but her bare hands. 
And when the fight was hopeless, we can 
fancy her throwing herself to the wolves 
without kiss or farewell to the babes for 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


your Favorite Prescription has done for 
me,” writes Mrs Euphemia Falconer of 
Trent, Muskegon Co, Mich. ‘I am 27 years 
old; have been married 10 years. I am the 
mother of four children. My first two babies 
were still born, and I suffered everything 
but death. My friends all thought I could 
never recover. I was reduced to 109 pounds. 
When I was three months along for my 
third child I was taken with hemorrhage 
or flooding and came near having a mis- 
carriage from female weakness. For two 
months I was under the care of our doctor, 
but was getting weaker all the time until 
one day L happened to come across one of 
your little books and I read it through, and 
the next day I sent and got three bottles 
of Favorite Prescription and one bottle of 
Pellets. I improved so fast I continued to 
take your medicine until baby was born, 
and he is healthy and all right. He is four 
years old. My baby girl is two years old. 
My health has been good ever since. I now 
weigh 165 pounds and when I begin to feel 
badly I take Favorite Prescription, which 
always helps me. I always tell my neigh- 
bors what helps me and a good many have 
taken your Favorite Prescription with good 
results.” 

The experience of Mrs Falconer has been 
repeated thousands of times in varying 
forms by women who have found in Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription the one thing 

















whom she died. We can fancy any sacri- 
fice, any suffering, but never that horrible 
shame which stains indelibly the name of 
Russian manhood. Yet strange as it may 
seem women do even worse things, for 
“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 
CHILDREN ARE SACRIFICED 


in thousands every year by mothers who 
do not appreciate the lasting influence of 
their own condition upon the life they are 
going presently to launch upon the tide of 
time. Many a man goes through life handi- 
capped by a moroseness or melancholy 
which robs him of the pleasures of social 
intimacy and deprives him of the fruition of 
his own labors, because the mother who 
bore him shrank from the hour when it 
should be said, ““A man child is born into 
the world.” Many a woman, lovely of face 
and form, finds all her beauty depreciated 
by peevishness, fretfulness, or irritability 
which is a legacy from those days when 
her mother waited fearfully, fretfully and 
nervously the hour of the baby’s birth. All 
life long the wolves of passion tear at the 
very vitals of these sufferers, and all be- 
cause the mother was ignorant of the con- 
sequences of her own condition or failed to 
realize that it was unnatural and unneces- 
sary to front the crowning hour of wom- 
an’s glory with fear at her heart and a 
frown on her face. A great many women 
will hardly believe it possible that the hour 
of maternity can be anticipated with a 
smile on the face and a song on the lips. 
But it is so, and that song and smile are 
the happiest legacies of children who grow 
up to be veritable sunbeams, and carry the 
smile and the song about the world; an 
abiding blessing to humanity. Here is 
THE WORD OF A WIFE 


on the subject, which comes with the force 
of actual experience behind it: 

“T have long thought it my duty to write 
to you a few lines to let you know what 





needful to the health of the wife and the 
happiness of the mother. 

Do you suffer with irregularity, debilitat- 
ing drains, inflammation, ulceration, female 
weakness? There is hope and help for you 
in Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Such 
help as can be afforded by no other medicine 
prepared especially for woman’s peculiar 
ailments. 

The uniform success of Dr Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription is of course due in part 
to the valuable advice which Dr Pierce 
gives free to sick women who consult him 
by letter. This great feature of Dr Pierce’s 
treatment has been widely imitated, so far 
as the nominal offer of free adv‘ is con- 
cerned. The most audacious advertise- 
ments addressed to women, urge them to 
“write to a woman, because a2 woman best 
understands a woman’s needs.” The word- 
ing of the advertisement very carefuliy 
covers up the fact that the woman is not a 
qualified medical practitioner and is legally 
as well as medically incompetent to give ac- 
tual medical advice. Women need to be 
warned against such deceptive advertise- 
ments, and to remember that the advice of 
a@ man or woman who is not a qualified 
medical practitioner is always worthless 
and often dangerous. 

The invitation given to sick and ailing 
women to write to Dr Pierce ° -~ported 
by a record of more than 30 years’ experi- 
ence, the treatment of over half a million 
women, an associate staff of nearly a score 
of qualified physicisms every man a spe- 
cialist, and an institution which for its 
size, accommodations, scientific appliances, 
and the number of patients under daily 
treatment, ranks with the great -ata-1 in- 
stitutions of the world. You can write to 
Dr Pierce without fear as well as without 
fee. Every letter is held as strictly private 
and sacredly confidential. All answers to 
letters are sent in closely sealed, plain en- 
ome, without printing of any kind upon 
them, 
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There is no alcohol, whisky or other in- 
toxicant in Favorite Prescription, neither 
does it contain opium, cocaine or any oth- 
er narcotic. Of no other medicine, sold by 
dealers, and prepared exclusively for wom- 
an’s use, can this claim be truthfully made. 
It is essentially a temperance medicine. 

There is no substitute for Dr Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. No medicine made 
will duplicate its cures. It is a purely 
vegetable medicine and cannot injure the 
weakest woman, however delicate her con- 
dition. Do not therefore allow a dealer to 
sell_you something else as “just as good” 
in order to give him a little more profit. It 
is your pain and not his profit that is to be 
considered. Tell him so. 


A WORK FOR WOMEN. 


Women are the rulers of the home. In 
their hands lies the hygiene of the house- 
hold as well as the care of the sick. To 
women therefore Dr Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser is especially valu- 
able. It has counsel, advice or suggestion 
for every condition conceivable in house- 
hold affairs as well as in the special and 
peculiar affections which fall to the lot of 
women. This great work of 1008 pages and 
containing 700 illustrations is sent free on 
receipt of stamps to defray expense of mail- 
ing only. Send 21 one-cent stamps for the 
book bound in paper covers, or 31 stamps 
for same book bound in cloth. Address Dr 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N Y. 


500-Mile Tickets, 
2 Cents Per Mile, 











Good on every mile of the New 
York Central and its branches ( over 
2,000 miles of railway), make travel- 


ing on ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 
cheaper than staying at home. 


A through train every hour. 


Service practically perfect. 


For a copy of “ The Railroad and the Diction- 
ary,’ send your address to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


OPULAR 
AMPHLETS 


DUCK CULTURE, 22nd vuhy tins Beane 


« artificial. Fully illustrated. Paper, 
postpaid. 25 cents 


CABBAGES. Howto Grow Them. Gunt%17° % 


practical treatise on cabbage culture, giving full details 
on every point, including keeping and eae =. 
Paper, Yemo. ostpaid, 0 cen: 


CAPONS FOR PROFITS. tc’maxe'sna how to" man- 
age them. Plain instructions given by a beginner for a 
beginner. Illustrated. 12mo., paper, postpaid, 30 cents 


DAIRY CALF Breeding and Raising. By L. 8. 
THE « HARDIN. A careful and minute 
description of the correct system for raising dairy calves. 
The whole work is characterized by the never failing cur- 
rent of sound common sense. 12mo., paper. Price, post- 
paid, 25 cents 


By J. H. MoNRAD. 

. ort man ‘or | 
A BC IN CHEESE MAKING, 2° sncre’manuat t 
farm cheese makers in Cheddar, French cream cheese, 
Neufchatel and skim milk ch The d edition is 
written especially for the thousands of farmers’ wives. 
and daughters who cannot attend a dairy school, but who 
are eagerly wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village market. 8vo., 
illustrated, paper, postpaid, 50 cents 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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Tt lifted the burden from the mind of every 
man there. The long struggle was over and 
they had won. Cries of exultation and 
congratulatory remarks were heard on 
every side, which were quieted when Aaron 
Wheeler rose and addressed the chair. 

“There is no need of trying to disguise 
the fact that our neighbor here has told us 
the truth in everything he has said. By 
his intelligence and sagacity, and by his 
untiring efforts, he has saved us from ca- 
lamity. the end of which could not be fore- 
seen. I move that the thanks of this 
roeeting be tendered to Mr Selton and to 
liIr Barker, who has assisted him so well.” 

The motion was put and carried with a 
storm of ‘‘ayes!” and Bill Poole called for 
“three cheers for Selton,’’ which were given 
with a will. The voluble William then mov- 
ed that ‘“‘this here farmers’ club adjourn 
siney die,” which was quickly adopted, and 
we all went out into the stormy, far-spert 
night. 

Before I reached my home a great glare 
lit up the sky, and the next night a thor- 
oughly disgusted sheriff and posse, and a 
deeply disappointed detective in the person 
of John Neil, visited the pile of smoldering 
ashes where Frenchy’s lumber camp had 
oace stood. 

Mr Quirk did not long survive his faflure. 
The property passed into other hands and 
was parceled out to those who wished to 
buy. Many tenant farmers bought back 
their old homesteads, and the sound of axe 
and saw and hammer was heard in the 
land, as the farmers, now all free-soilers, 
restored the buildings to the manor farms. 

Ned Palmer became the purchaser of his 
boyhood’s home and erected there a beau- 
tiful dwelling, which was all ready for oc- 
cupancy when, one September evening, two 
years after the final adjournment of the 
farmers’ club, Selton and I were enjoying 
the air on my piazza. Once more the fall- 
ing of the gate ,latch attracted our atten- 
tion, and once more we beheld the sturdy 
figure of old Bannister approaching. 

“Good evenin’, gen’lemen,” said the 
neighborhood business minder. “Good 
evening, Mr Bannister,” we replied in con- 
cert. 

“Anything new, Peter?’ Selton asked. 

“Oh, nuthin’ much,” replied the old fel- 
low carelessly, turning his quid and eject- 
ing a mout} ‘ul of tobacco juice, as he al- 
ways did when he was the bearer of im- 
portant news. ‘Nothin’ much, only Ned 
Palmer’s comin’ home from New York to- 
morrow, an’ hiz mother tells me he’s goin’ 
to fetch a new wife along.”’ 

“Who's the happy lady, Peter?’ I in- 
quired. ‘“‘That.air Miss Bell that ust to 
teach school here,” was the reply. 

I turned to Selton witha smile. 
pected it,’’ I said. Selton smiled back. 
was sure of it,” he returned. 

{The End.] 
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Nature’s Gifts and Country Life—Little 
Bernardin De St Pierre, on the occasion of 
his first visit to Rouen, when his father 
was pointing out to him the towers of the 


cathedral, exclaimed, “My God, how high 
they fiy!’’ I have often felt as Bernardin 
did, that the flight of the swallows was 


more to me than the most imposing sky- 
scraper, and I have smiled at the reasonless 
sympathy expressed for the monotony of 
country lives and the loneliness and isola- 
tion of the farmer’s folk. There is no morn- 
ing but what from our window we can look 
upon bits of landscape that would merit 
the highest encomiums in the world’s art 
galleries, and hear music which the most 
perfect gramophones cannot reproduce. 
When I laid down my book the other after- 
noon. the sun had gone down behind the 
white slope, leaving a pink flush on the 
horizon. I felt that what I had gained 
from the book could not compensate me 
for what I had lost of that sunset. More 
and more the rich people are making their 
homes in the country, the cultured class; 
more and more we must realize that the 
best that life has to give is held out to us, 
if only we will reach hither and take it.— 
(Evangeline. 





Baby's Names—Here are more names 
sent in for Vera’s baby: Fern, Gladys, 
Orlena, Edyth, Beulah, Avis, Reine, Reba, 
Ethleen, Linda, Merna, Elda, Opai, Vida, 
Lenore, Loy Avis, Vera, Doris, Renee, 
Alma, Dorothy, Sara, Carolyn, Elizabeth. 
Several want Vera to tell the mame she 
has decided on. 


MOTHERS 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Sweeping—Mr Fred of Sightly Hill, I 
honor you for your earnest words in de- 
fense of the suffering song-birds, but are 
you not a little too sweeping in your con- 
demnation of womankind? I am nearly 21 
years old and have never worn 2 bird nor 
any part of a bird; neither has my mother 
or sister, and there are many women who 
not only refuse to wear them, but are using 
voice and pen to stop this cruelty.—[For 
Mercy’s Sake. 


Courting Geometrically—The study of 
mathematics invigorates and broadens the 
intellect, but if you do your courting along 
geometrical lines you will be the most mit- 
tened man in your community.—fA Kronik. 





Pleasantest Outdoor Work—The pleas- 


antest outdoor work for me is to get the 
poultry dressed and cvoling, then to put on 
a pretty dress, hat and dainty driving 
gloves, and John brings a fine black stepper 
to the door, hitched to a neat little buggy, 
with poultry, butter and eggs loaded, and 
I drive up town (three miles) in the cool of 
the day, deliver goods to the kitchen door 
of some of the most beautiful houses in 
our lovely town (a summer resort) and get 
back at 8 o’clock. The hired servants stare 
respectfully at me, and the mistresses treat 
me as an equal, if I am a= struggling 
farmer’s wife.—[Clara Belle. 





Ideala’s Brother—If Ideala’s brother will 
take pure glycerine, or mix it with whisky, 
he will probably find relief. An acquain- 
tance of ours was told a climatic change 
Was all there was left to do. But he would 
not go, saying he preferred to die here 
(Illinois), A friend told him of the glycer- 
ine and whisky. He used it with the re- 
sult that he is now well. but as his lungs 
are weak, he takes the glycerine at inter- 
vals.—[Merrilla. 

Ideala, I think out in Kansas would be 
a good place for your brother if he has con- 
sumption, It is almost unknown here. Imean 
by that that it is not contracted here. Of 
course occasionally a person dies with it, 
but when they come they are so near gone 
that nothing could save them.—[Sun 
Flower. 





Why Not?—I think B of C wotild make 


a kind husband, if he had the right wife, 
and would help keep the bottles clean, if 
necessary. As for vanity, when I see the 
middle-aged women who seem to give little 
or no heed to their personal appearance 
beyond what they call ‘“‘decent,’’ I am sure 
the quality doesn’t reside in all women. I 
would like to see every woman vain enough 
to preserve her personal charms after mar- 
riage. There would not be so many divorces. 
And why will they not do it?—[Maple Leaf. 





Scotch Washerwomen—lI assure you, Old- 
Fashioned Girl, that it has been no trouble 
at all for me to carry your image “in my 
warm heart all these years’ and you need 
not give yourself any anxiety on that score. 
Really, I am only just beginning to find out 
how smart you are after reading over your 
kind favor to me in which you say, “before 
I would admit that I could not make as 
good a home for myself as another man 
and his wife could make for me I would 
pack up my duds and go back to Scotland,” 
etc. Honestly, now, do you really mean 
that? Am I infer that everybody who 
works for a living can easily set up a better 
home than their employers can, if they 
want to? Am I to infer you can? On the 
basis of that sort of reasoning there is no 
need for anybody to work, and Vanderbilt’s 
servants might as well go and build palaces 
of their own. If our friend the Host had 





AND DAUGHTERS 


not blue-penciled nearly half the article 
(which he had a perfect right to do) you 
quote, you would not have had the chance 
to pick me up on it or my most estimable 
friend Sawyer, either. Being wiser now I 
will simply repeat that while I have a bet- 
ter home now than I could make for myself, 
still I think I could improve on some Amer- 
ican homes I have seen, though I am qa 
“man of small means.” Your fling in re- 
gard to the way the Scotch girls do their 
washing made me laugh, as I have been 
there. They do not do all their washing in 
that way, but only when _ scouring the 
heavy woolen blankets that have been in 
use through the winter. Then there is a 
reguiar “washing bee’”’ in which a number 
of families will take part. ‘““he bee gener- 
ally takes place by the side of the “‘purling 
brook,” and after the big tubs are filled 
from the big boiler, which is almost always 
alongside where the blankets are put in. 
Then the girls begin treading th>m after 
removing their shoes 1nd stockings and ele- 
vating their skirts, just a little above the 
knees. I have assisted at lots of those 
washing bees, and the last time I was home 
I stumbled on one while fishing on the river 
Tay, a few miles above Perth. There were 
18 girls in all, and with their red cheeks, 
dense, Iong black hair and snowy ankles 
they made as pretty a picture as ever could 
be seen on earth. The girls I saw did not 
need to stuff sawdust in their stockings to 
help fill them out, and I will wager a dozen 
doughnuts against Fred of Sightly Hill’s 
cooky that if those girls were out here they 
would soon be all picked up by Yankee boys 
while Old-Fashioned Girl would be left sit- 
ting on the shelf, wasting her sweetness(?) 
on the desert air. Of course I would prefer 
a Scotch washerwoman.—[Bachelor of Cor- 
daville. 





Celibacy Accountable—If celibacy is ac- 
countable for the condition of A Confirmed 
Bachelor’s mind, as reflected in a _ letter 
printed in the issue of Jan 28, then married 
life is good enough for me. He complains 
that “people ridicule” such as he, but says 
that “it emanates from the emptiness of 
their minds.”” Wonder whose minds he 
means? What does he expect people to 
think or say of a bachelor that asserts 
that ‘‘the instinct to flirt and to be stylish 
seems to be predominant in woman,” and 
that ‘honor in matrimonial matters is fast 
becoming one of the rarest of antiquities?” 
LNot Much. 





Realism—Realism has its charms, but 
most ladies under 25 years prefer to be 
charmed without the realism.—[A Kronik. 

B of C must feel as if he had run into a 
hornet’s nest. I am inclined to think he did 
it intentionally, too, and you foolish women 
fell into the trap he had set for you.—[Sa- 
mantha. 

As a rule, the more a man has to say 
about women, the more he really doesn’t 
know about them. I think B of C one of 
these kind of men.—[Ye Maid of Eld. 

Rosebud, you have my deepest sympathy. 
The man who made you his wife is not wor- 
thy the name of husband. Why not join 
the mothers’ letter circle, and get cheered 
up?—[Fred’s Little Wife. 

Confirmed Bachelor, I hope it is not in- 
stinct to be too stylish or to be flirts. Pre- 
vailing custom and experience teach it to 
many. Could Bachelor know of the real 
true genuine ladies of intelligence, but not 
very stylish, who are utterly ignored by 
sensible men, for the frilled butterflies of 
fashion, he would not wonder they feel they 
must be stylish to be appreciated.—[Doubt- 
ing Dorris. 

I wish some woman would marry that 
Bachelor of Cordaville, so that the rest of 
us old bachelors could have a little chance. 
But I do think it would be hard for them to 
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find any more so well posted on raising 
babies. A healthy, good tempered, virtu- 
ous girl, who was a good housekeeper, 
would comprise the four virtues, I think. 
[Old Bach In-a-hurry. 

De vary idee ove dat ole Bach ove C-vyill 
a-tellin’ de garils and women foaks ’bout 
brungin’ up babys on botels and sech Hhik. 
Thin his telHled ’bout Lady’s Pinkhem garls. 
Now I jist es leave me best garl wood hev 


a pink hem an her driss es a grean hem, er 


a red hem, und es fer ’em beein’ lady’s, 
thet’s jist what I won't ’em to bee.—[Moc- 
easin Bill, 


Strike at the Root—Hold on, Mr Fred of 
Sightly Hill! Why are you designating 
womankind as savage and ferocious? In 
seeking to destroy an evil, strike at the 
root. Did not man, in his overpowering 
greed for the “almighty dollar,’ begin this 
slaughter of the innocents by killing and 
preparing for sale beautiful birds, and 
woman, seeing the beautiful things and 
thinking not of the torture of the flesh 
which placed@ them within her reach, 
straightway chose them for her adorn- 





ment, to flatter, not her own, but man’s 
vanity. For with all his blase talk about 
beauty unadorned, the average man lets 


said beauty pine in solitude while he fawns 
at the feet of a plainer girl with plenty of 
furs and feathers about her. And when all 
has been said, the larger part of the feath- 
ers worn by women once graced the back 
of the kind of birds which you Iove to have 
served for your dinner. Is it worse to 
wear the coat of a goose than to partake 
of its flesh?—[Northern Rose. 





False Pride—Cuntux has hit the nail on 
the head when he says, “It’s the disposi- 


tion of yousg people of slender means to 
ape the fashions of the wealthy.” Many 
young people of to-day are struggling to 


maintain a fashionable appearance that is 
beyond their means. Young people hesi- 
tate to enter into matrimonial ties for the 
simple reason of not being able to live in 
a style equal to some wealthy friend. It 
is a false pride (foolishness) that makes 
many old maids and bachelors.—[Leon. 





Right the Opposite—How natural to get 
some one else to do what we dislike to do, 
and to give the unpleasant tasks to some 
one else! Then, too, how we excuse our own 
faults, while we wonder that other people 
fail to correct theirs. I have seen a great 
many people who were in their own minds 
intensely unselfish, who really showed they 
were right the opposite in every way.— 
[Aunt Mollie. 





Fifty Photos—I wonder how many of the 
Tablers are doing as I am? I have made a 
nice album and cut from the paper all the 
young people’s pictures and paste them 
nicely in my book. I have already over 50. 
What a fuss you are all making over B of 
Cc. Now I think Bachelor of Cresco is ever 
so much nicer looking. Now B of C, please 
don’t feel offended. I am a ‘‘maiden lady” 
of 23 and earn my own Hhiving by dress- 
making. I may write again and send my 
picture, if I can get some artist to risk 
his camera on such a subject.—[Bird. 





Disappointed—When, asked to write 4 
ehapter in “Our Story,’ I thought I should 
enjoy it, and that it would be fun; but 
when my turn came I had changed my 
mind, for although I expected there would 
be some nonsense in it, I had thought there 
would be also some sense, and that the 
story would at least “hang together.” I 
could not make my chapter in the least sat- 
isfactory, and wished that instead I had a 
whole story to write. I should not venture 
to write thus did I not feel sure others of 
the writers were also disappointed, and de- 
sired to appear in a better light as writers. 
[Yensie Carteton. 





Sensible Lot—Yes, Pennsylvania School 
Ma’am, I shall be delighted to make your 
acquaintance, and trust that it will not be 
only a dream. There is no doubt in the 
world but that you could write a very 
romantic story on “A dry-goods box 
episode, or life among the lowly.” I can 
give you the necessary pointers, yet I fear 
that you would not make it romantic 
enough, as you think merely of the bread 
and butter side of the question. But let 
Me tell you that is not all. Where willing 


MOTHERS 





hands and hearts are united, paradise 
reigns supreme. Is all of life merely to 
exist? No, but we have the joys that we 
reap after our labor. I fear that you have 
your ideal set too high for a common man 
in moderate circumstances to cast sheep’s 
eyes at you. I trust that I am not a pessi- 
mist. You evidently don’t believe in “love 
in a cottage.” Sorry the man who would get 
a wife of that sort, especially if he were 
so unfortunate as to be. poor. I would 
rather be a bachelor all the days of my 
life than to dwell in that kind of a2 home a 
day. Cuntux seems to think that the 
bachelors have been disappointed in love. 
No, no. We are a sensible lot and know 
exactly the situation of a benedict, which 
we all abhor. We westerners do not attach 
so much to wealth as the “downeasters” 
do. We enjoy what we can get out of life 
as we live.—[Hawkeye Bachelor. 





Silas—Wonder what the Tablers would 
say if Silas should tell them he never 
danced, never played cards, or never 


read a novel. Silas used to pocket $18 every 
Saturday night, always had a good, sensible 
girl to buzz every Sunday night, and 
strange to say, one day Silas got married 
and took his wife right to a home all his 
own.—[Silas Q. Croker. 


“Asked and Answered—Several would 
join a temperance, musical or teachers’ 
circle, if such were formed, also one on 
the go-as-you-please plan, whatever that 
may be. Mrs Mattie LaTourette, Bradley, 
Mich, would be grateful for song and 
musie of “She was bred in old Kentucky.” 

Have any of the Tablers ever taken a 
eourse in a correspondence school? If so, 
will they please give their experience? 
Will some one give directions for making 
black cake?—{Ye Maid of Eld. 

Queenie Campfield, the mowing machine, 
in a crude form, was originated in the 
very earliest times. The machine in its 
mechanical working was the invention of 
Capel Lloft, 1785. The general use of the 
mower and reaper dates from 1851, when a 
large variety was exhibited at a fair in 


London. 

€. E. F., it is impossible to give you a 
list of New England bays, the term “bay” 
is so general in its meaning. For all 


practical purposes, a good map will suffi- 
ciently aid you. 
I 


Rendering Lard. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





It is easy to have sweet, white lard. Re- 
move the skin from all pieces, which is eas- 
ily done if one has a sharp knife and will 
cut the lard meat into strips six inches or 
a foot in length, and two inches wide. Then 
hold one end of the piece with the left 
hand, the skin side down on a level 
board, hold the knife in the right 
hand, make a cut down to the skin, a lit- 
tle in advance of the hand, turn the knife 
flat, and slip along just on top of the skin. 
It renders much sooner with the skin re- 
moved, there is less danger of scorching 
the lard and one really gets more lard, for 
the skins soak up more than the little fat 
left on them would amount to. If one feels 
as though she cannot afford to put the 
unrendered skins in the soap grease, she 
can place the skins in a dripping pan and 
render the grease from them in the oven. 
Remove all lean meat from the lard meat, 
every little strip, for it likewise soaks up 
lard, and increases the danger of scorching. 
The lean scraps can be put in the sausage 
meat or in the press meat. 

Cut the lard meat fine, put the prepared 
meat in the kettle over a slow fire, with 
enough water to prevent scorching while it 
begins to render. Cook slowly, stir often, add 
the leaf lard after the other is beginning to 
render,-else they will not finish evenly. 
When the lard has all been obtained, skim 
the cracklings off the top with a colander or 
similar utensil, place them in a stout bag, 
hang over a pan and press. (This if you 
have no lard press.) Now dip the :ard off 
into the lard vessels, and when near the 
bottom of the kettle, the fine crumbs will 
need to be straimed out. These crumbs 
are nice stirred in corn meal batter, for 
bread in cold weather. Make a hole in the 
lard, if in jars, to prevent the freezing from 
bursting them. We use a clean broomhan- 
die. The stick must touch the jar’s bottom, 


else it will not be effective. 
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Scripture Cake—Two teacups Jeremiah 
6:20 (sugar), 14% teacups Judges 6:25(butter), 


6 teacups Jeremiah i7:11 (eggs), 
Judges 4:19 (milk), 2 tablespoons Sam- 
uel 14:25 (honey), season to taste with II 
Chronicles 14:25 (spices), a pinch of Leviti- 
cus 2:13 (salt), 4% teacups I Kings 4:22 
(flour), 2 teaspoons Amos 4:5 (baking pow- 
der), 2 teacups I Samuel 30:12 (raisins), 2 
teacups Nahum 3:12 (figs), 1 teacup Num- 
bers 17:8 (almonds). Follow Proverbs 23:12 
for 10 minutes. No 2: One teacup Judges 5:25 
(butter), 3% teacups Jeremiah 6:20 (sugar), 
2 teacups I Samuel 30:12 (raisins), 2 teacups 
I Samuel 30:12 (figs}, 1 teacup Genesis 24:17 
(water), 1 teacup Isaiah 10:14 (almonds), 
% dozen Exodus 16:31 (eggs), 1 tablespoon 
Genesis 43:11 (homey), 41%4 teacups I Kings 
4:22 (flour). Season to taste with Leviticus 
2:13 (salt), amd I Kings 10:10 (spices).— 
{Sarah E. Wilcox. 


% teacup 





Molasses Cookies—One egg, 1 cup mos- 
lasses, 1 cup sweet cream, % cup butter or 
lard, % cup sugar, I teaspoon cinnamon, 1 
heaping teaspoon soda, a pinch of salt, 
flour to make a good dough and bake light- 
ly in a quick oven. Try them, they are de- 
licious.—_[Fern Leaf. 








[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 20,602] 


“Two years ago I was a great 











sufferer from womb trouble and pro- 
fuse flowing each month, and tumors 
would form 
in the womb. 
Another Tumor | | ica) tour 
Removed by tumors in 
Lydia E. Pinke | ‘vo — z 
wen oug 
ham’s Vegeta-~- treatment 
ble Compound | with doctors, 
but. they did 
me no good, and I thought I would 
have to resort to morphine. 

‘* The doctor said that all that could 
help me was to have an operation and 
have the womb removed, but I had 
heard of Mrs. Pinkham’s medicine and 
decided to try it, and wrote for her 
advice, and after taking her Vegetable 
Compound the tumors were expelled 
and I began to get stronger right 
along, and am as well as ever before. 
Can truly say that I would never had 
gotten well had it not been for Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Compound.”— Mary A. 
SrauL, WATsonrown, Pa. 





What Mrs. Pinkham’s Letter Did. 


‘‘ Dear Mrs. PINKHAM—After follow- 
ing the directions given in your kind 
letter for the treatment of leucorrhea, 
I can say that I have been entirely 
eured by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
remedies, and will gladly recommend 
them to my friends. 

** Thanking you for your kindness, I 
am gratefully yours, A. B. Davis, 
BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.” 


— — MON UMENTS 
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HALF TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Rose and Star Doily. 


M. 8. 





For center, ch ten and join in ring. 

ist row—Twenty-four dc in ring, join. 

24 row—Two dc in each d ec (fourty-eight 
d c in all), join. 

3d row—Seven dc in each of eight d ec, * 
ch five, one dc in each of next eight d c, 
* five times, ch five, join. 

4th row—Ch two (for Ist dc), six dc on 
eight dc, * ch five, s c on ch five, ch five, 
seven dc on eight d c, * five times, ch five, 
sc on ch five, ch five, join. 

5th row—Ch two, five d c on seven dc 
(* ch five, s c on ch five), twice, ch five, six 
dc on seven d ec, * five times (ch five, s c 
on ch), twice, ch five, join. 

6th row—Ch two, four dc on six dc (* ch 
five, s c on ch), three times, five d c on six 
dc, * five times, (ch ‘jive, s c on ch), three 
times, ch five, join. 

7th row—Ch two, three dc on five d ec, 
* (ch five, s c on ch), four times, c h five, 
four dc on five d ec, * five times, (ch five, 
s con ch) four times, ch five, join. 

8th row—Ch two, two dc on four dc (* ch 
five, s c on ch) five times, ch five, three dc 
on four d c, * five times, (ch five, s c on ch) 
five times, ch five, join. 

9th row—Ch two, one dc on three dc 
(* ch five, s c on ch) six times, ch five, two 
dc on three d c, * five times, (ch five, s c 
on ch) six times, ch five, join. 

10th row—Sl st to 3d st of first ch five, ch 
five, s c on next ch six, and repeat round, 
forty-two loops of ch five in all. 

lith and 12th rows, like 10th row. 

The border is composed of roses and 
leaves, which are made as follows: For the 
roses, ch ten, join in ring. 

lst row—Ch seven, one dc in ring, * ch 
five, one dc in ring, repeat from * three 
times, ch five, join to 3d st of ch seven. 

2d row—One s ¢c, one d ¢, five t c, one d ¢, 
one s ec under each five ch, making six 
shells in all. 

3d row—Ch six, one s c between two s c 
between next two shells, repeat round, 
keeping ch back of work. 

4th row—One s ¢c, one d c, seven t c, one 
dc, one s c under each six ch, repeat round. 

5th row—Like 3d row, with seven instead 
of six ch. 

6th row—One s c¢c, one d ¢, nine t c, one 
dc, one sec uné@ ch seven, repeat, joining 
4th petal to rose preceding, and 5th and 6th 
petals to two loops of center of doily. 

For the leaves, ch four, turn, miss two, 
one s c in each of eleven following, three 
sc in last st, ten s c down other side of ch, 
ch one, turn, miss one ch, and one s ¢, ten 
s c in ten following three s c in center of 
three widening s c, eleven s c in next eleven 
s c down other side, ch one, turn, miss one 
ch and one s c, ten s c in next ten sts, three 
s c in center of three widening s c, eleven 
s c in eleven s c down other side, ch one, 


turn. Continue in this way, alternating 
ten and eleven s c, until there are seven 
ridges. Always work in back loop of st. It 


will require 10 leaves in all. After all are 
made, fasten between each rose with needle 
and thread. 

This doily is pretty worked in _ colors, 
white for center, pink or red for the roses 


try it and you 
result of your 


and green for the leaves; 
will be pleased with the 


work, 
LL 


The New Baby’s First Sock. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast fourteen stitches on one each of 
three needles and knit around plain. 

Over, narrow, one round. K _ one, 
one, for two rounds. 

Purl six rounds, knit plain four rounds, 
purl six rounds, knit plain four rounds, purl 
six rounds, knit plain seven rounds and 
over twice and narrow. 

Knit thirteen stitches plain, over twice 
and narrow, knit the balance of the round 
plain. Knit one round plain, making one 
stitch of the over twice stitch. 

Knit one round plain and divide the 
stitches so that one-half will be all on one 
needle for the heel, allowing six stitches for 
the middle to make cap of the heel, and 
narrowing one stitch on each side of the 
heel every other round, and in knitting 
plain across the instep, over twice, narrow 
every other round on the inside of each eye- 
let until only one eyelet is left. 

Knit twenty-two rounds plain and nar- 
row off the toe. Lace with cord and tassel 
made of the knitting thread or with baby 
ribbon. , 


purl 





Are You a “J’’? 





This illustration is from the photograph 
of the back side of a quilt block designed by 
Allie L.. Nay, and shows the pieces clearly 
enough to enable any “jay” (begging par- 
con) to make one like it. 

I 

Beaded Hood—Fot the foundation of the 
hood, use Germantown yarn or single 
zephyr. Crochet the front piece and crown 
separately in afghan or any close stitch 
you prefer. For a medium size hood, have 
a front piece seven inches wide and 28 
inches long; make the crown piece five 
inches wide and 15 long, having the two 
upper corners rounded a little. Crochet 
the crown and front piece together. When 
this is done, crochet a scallop around the 
entire edge of the hood. Double some of 
the yarn and make a cord,-run this in four 








inches from the front edge and four inches 
from the lower edge of the hood, draw up 
the cord and tie it so as to fit the hood to 
the neck. Cover the outside with loops and 
beads in the same way the beaded fasci- 
mators are covered. Saxony yarn is used 
for the loops. Work it with a bone hook, 
as the chain must be loose to have the 
work fluffy. String a lot of beads on the 
yarn, tie the end to the edge of the hood, 
cover the hood closely with chains two 
inches long, with a bead in the center of 
each loop and put the loops on in regular 
order. It is best to begin with the front 
edge and work back.—[Allie L. Nay. 





Pork in Whisky Barrels—H. P. C., I 
have pickled pork for several years, and 
have been compelled to use either whisky 
or coal oil barrels. A good whisky barrel 
is hard i» beat. Put straw in and burn out 
the whisky. Scrape well all the charred 
inside. Then use as a water barrel for two 
weeks, or scald out every day for a week 
and the barrel is then good. If your pickle 
is prime the pork will be prime.—[L. W. D. 





Rye Rolls—Sift 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
der with a quart of rye flour, then with 
the hands rub in a rounded tablespoon but- 
ter, add a beaten egg and enough sweet 
skim milk to make a dough; roll thin, cut 
in square pieces, wet the top, roll up and 
bake.—[S. E. W. 


Over - burdened 
W omen. 


Many a man sees his wife bend and 
tug at burdens that strain the back and 
the heart alike, without any idea of the 
outrage. Children follow in too quick 
succession to allow the mother time to 
recuperate. The womanly organs become 
displaced, there are debilitating, disagree- 
able drains, with the added pain of in- 
flamed or ulcerated parts. In this condi- 
tion the woman bravely tries to carry her 
household load, afraid to take the rest she 
needs lest a meal will be late. No wonder 
she is pale, weak, wretched, surly of tem- 

er and snappish of tongue. She would 

e false to nature if she were anything else. 
No persons need help so much as the class 
of whom this woman isthe type. And for 
such women no help is so sure, so wonder- 
ful, as that given by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It restores all the womanly 
organs to perfect health. It establishes 
regularity in their functions. It restores 
the strained and shattered nervous system. 
It clears up the complexion, rounds out 
the form and makes life a daily happiness. 
**Favorite Prescription ’’ contains no alco- 
hol or whisky. Itis the best medicine for 
women. Nothing can be “‘just as good” 
as the best. Tell the dealer so if he offers 
a substitute. 

“TI have long thought it my duty to write you 
a few lines to let you know what your ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ has done for me.’’ writes Mrs. 
Euphemia Falconer, of Trent, Muskegon Co., 
Mich. “Iam twenty-seven years old; have been 
miarried ten years. I am the mother of four chil- 
dren. My /jirst two babies were still-born, and I 
suffered every thing but death. My friends all 
thought I could never recover. I was reduced to 
1og pounds. When I was three months along 
for my third child I was taken with hemorrhage 
or flooding and came near having a miscarriage 
from female weakness. For two months I was 
under the care of our doctor, but was getting 
weaker all the time until one day I happened to 
come across one of your little books and I read 
it through, and the next day I sent and got three 
bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and one bottle 
of ‘Pellets.’ I improved so fast I continued to 
take your medicine until baby was born, and he 
is healthy and all right. He is four years old. 
My baby girl is two years old. My health has 
been gi ever since. I now weigh 165 pounds.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets increase the effi- 
ciency of ‘‘ Favorite Prescription’’ where 
a laxative is required. 
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HAVE YOU Sere Throat, Pimples, Copper- 
Colored Spots, Aches, Old sone 
Uleers in mouth, Hair-Falling?, Write COO 
REMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, II1., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 














An Old-Time Baking Day. 


Ww. D. 





The only fire for baking in the old days 
was the big open fire upon the wide old 
hearth, or that which, one day in the week, 
roared in the big brick oven. The fire- 
place was all the way from 8 to 11 or 12 ft 
in width, and two or three great logs blazed 
and crackled above a bed of glowing 
coals. It must have been something of an 
art to get the fire just hot enough so it 
would bake, and yet not so hot that it 
would scorch everything before it. The 
brick oven was built at one end of the 
fireplace, and was two “stories” high. Be- 
hind the big iron door of the upper story 
was built a fire that soon roared merrily. 
It was replenished until the walls, the top 

















THE BRICK OVEN. 


and the bottom of this oven were “sizzling”’ 
hot. Then the coals were taken out with 
a long-handled shovel and deposited in the 
chamber below, that might have simply 
an archway opening in front, or another 
iron door. This body of coals in the lower 
“story” of the oven, of course, helped keep 
up the heat in the oven proper above. As 
I have said, this brick oven was usualiy 
“heated up’’ but once,or at most twice, a 
week. Here was baked the weekly supply 
of “rye and injun,” or, in other words, the 
great loaves of brown bread that were 
made of rye and Indian meal. A quantity 
sufficient to fill six or eight iron kettles of all 
shapes was mixed up, the kettles filled and 
shoved into the glowing chamber from 
which the coals had just been removed, 
and the iron door closed. When the bread 
was done, it had a crust, not only on top, 
but around the sides and bottoms, from an 
inch to aninchand a half thick. This crust 
was not tough or hard, but had a most 
delicious flavor of its own, that was espe- 
cially to be admired when eaten with rich 
milk. Bread and milk for supper meant in 





THE ROASTER. 


those days creamy milk and the crusts of 
these Indian loaves—and a dish fit for a 
king, it was! 

The weekly complement of pies (squash, 
pumpkin, apple, etc), and the Indian and 
other puddings were also baked in the 
big brick oven, and a glorious brown 
and a glorious flavor did they de- 
velop there! But when it came. to bak- 
ing a batch of biscuit for supper, a differ- 
ent method had to be employed. The tin 
baker was placed before the huge, open 
fire, and the pan of freshly moulded bis- 
cuit was tilted up within it, the tcp of the 
tin baker being really a hood to catch the 
heat and throw it down upon the bread. A 
somewhat similar. plan was followed when 
roasting beef, lamb, pork or fowls. The 
roaster was somewhat different in form, but 
Was used before the fire, as was:the baker. 
A spit of iron, with a crank handle, ran 
through the roaster, impaling the meat 
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midway. The crank had a pointed projec- 
tion of iron, fitting into holes in the end of 
the roaster, so that the roast could be 
turned partly over from time to time, and 
held firmly in each new position. A small 
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tin door in the rear gave the housewife a 
chance to watch the progress of the cook- 
ing, and to baste the roast from time to 
time with the fat and juices that collected 
in the bottom of this tin vessel. 

Then there was the Dutch oven, in which 
beans and various other articles could be 
cooked, though beans were usually baked in 
pots in the brick oven. The Dutch oven was 
an iron kettle on legs, to be placed over a 
bed of coals and to have other coals heaped 
over its closely fitting cover. Al! the food 
that was cooked by boiling was placed in 
iron kettles and hung over the fire upon 
the huge iron crane that was hung from 
one side of the fireplace. Here, too, all 
the water for family use had to be heated, 
except the water that was used for the week- 
ly washing. This was heated by a “set” 
kettle, under which a fire could be built. In 








THE TIN BAKER AND THE DUTCH OVEN. 


still earlier days than those of which I 
write, the water for wash-day was un- 
doubtedly heated over the open fire. 

With such “conveniences” for cooking, 
with the spinning, the weaving and mend- 
ing for the large families of those early 
days, to say nothing of scores of other 
duties that modern life has taken from the 
burdens of housekeeping, is it any’ wonder 
that time failed to hang heavily upon great- 
grandmother’s hands? 





Oatmeal Cookies—American Girl asks 
for recipe for oatmeal cookies. Here is 
one: One-half lb flour, % Ib oatmeal, 6 oz 
sugar, 1 egg, 4% Ib shortening, 1% teaspoons 
baking powder mixed with water or milk 
to form a soft dough.—[Freda. 














Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


room will giveimmediate relief. Its curativepowersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread 
Contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold bydruggista 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall &t. 
GCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta 
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Wherever the pain may be 


there is the place for an 


Allicock’s 
POROUS PIASTER 
It never fails to perform its 
work quickly and effectually 
and, more than that, it does 
its work while you do yours. 
Beware of the many imi- 
tations made to sell on the 
“A llcock’s.” 
When you buy Allcock’s 


reputation of 


you obtain absolutely the 


best plaster made. 





Gaution—te market is fall of 
imitations, represented to be tho same as 


BROWN’S Froreelt ten 
The Genuine has the 


Bittle ied Mann the EM 











A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause Bright's Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
difficult or too frequent pass- 
ing water, Dropsy, ete. For 
these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found ina new botan- 
ical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists, the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures 
m, in 30 days. It acts directly on 

the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
ing out of the Blood the pois- 
onous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. 

Professor Edward 8. Fogg, the 


Mr. B.C. Wood, Lowell, lad. Evangelist, testifiesin the Chris- 
tian Advocate that the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him in 
one month of severe Kidney and Bladder disease of 
many years’ standing. 
Ind., writes that in four weeks he was cured of Rheumat- 
ism and Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years’ 
suffering. 
get up five to twelve times during the night. 
Thos. M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give 
similar testimony. 
Valentine, East Worcester, N. Y.; Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, 
Mich., testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney 
and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 


Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 


His bladder trouble wasso great he = to 
ev. 


Many ladies, including Mrs. Lydia 


That you may judge of the value of this Great 


Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. 


Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, 


It is a 
Address, the Church 


New York City. 





PLANT 


L. H. BATLEY- 
treatment is 
both scientific 
and practical,and 
will enable gar- 
deners and_horti- 
culturists to ex- 
periment intelli- 
ently in cross- 
reeding. The 
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subject is full 

de clear f intelligent read cy Cloth 2m: 
made clear for eye n ler. 0 i2mo. 
Postpaid, a4 peas *81.00 


ublications. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other 
or M ew York. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL, 











PER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THH 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Recollections of Boyhood. 
u. L. & 
There are times of my boyhood not sweet 
to remember, 
For days full of trials to me they ap- 
pear; 
At five in the morning when so dreadful 
sleepy, 
The voice of my father in mem’ry I hear: 
“Come, John, get the cows up; it’s time for 
the milking, 
The horses to curry, the pigs to be fed, 
The grindstone to turn, while I fix for the 
mowing, 
And a good lot of wood to be cut in the 
shed.”’ 


“Come, John, the churn’s ready!’’ were the 
words of my mother 
As into the kitchen the wood I did bring, 
‘And when pounding away atthe old churn 
the hardest, 
Little sister says, “John, can’t you whis- 
tle or sing?”’ 
Whistle or sing, little sister, I could not; 
My arms ached, my back ached, each 
word seemed a sting, 
When I thought of the hay I soon must be 
raking, 
And the water I also must bring from 
the spring. 


O, home of my childhood! O, days far be- 
hind me! 
No pleasure, alas, does their mem’ry 
bring; 
No football, no tennis, no bicycle races, 
Not even the pleasure we find in the 
swing. 
But working from morning 'til late in the 
evening, 
At plowing, or sowing, or reaping the 


grain, 
With year after year the same round of 
hard work, 
Say, where was the pleasure, and what 
was the gain? 


A Rainbow Party. 


ANN MARIA MITCHELL. 





For a rainbow party, bright colors should 
be used lavishly in decorating the rooms. 
Tissue paper of different hues makes effec- 
tive shades for the lights, while the gayer 
and more varied the decorations, the bet- 
ter. Pieces of ribbons should be obtained 
of the different colors named below, or as 
near them as possible. These streamers 
may be either suspended in one cluster 
from the center of the room or scattered 
about at various points. Each piece of 
ribbon has a number either pinned to it 
on a piece of paper, or, be‘ter painted on 
the ribbon itself with gold paint. 

As each guest enters he is given a little 
book and pencil. The covers for. these 
books may be made of water-color paper, 
with the words, ‘“‘Rainbow Party,” and the 
date printed on them with bright paints. 
Within each booklet are the descriptions of 
different colors, which are to be matched 
with the numbered ribbons. When 
the guest determines what color is meant 
by a description, he finds the rit‘ which 
matches it, puts the number against the 
| description and the name of the _ color 
after it. 

; The descriptions of the colors as they are 
; written in the booklets for the guests are 
| given below: List—A letter and to be 
; without (black), a church official (cardinal), 
,what the wind did (blue), a fur-bearing an- 
imal (seal), fear and a cottager (terracot- 
| ta), a month, a man and an exclamation 
} (magenta), a“drink (wine), a preposition 
| and a name for a Spaniard (indigo; in- 
dago), a crying child (yellow; yeller), a 
,boy’s nickname and a preposition (lemon), 
a command to travel (orange), the 
pride of our nation (navy), a musical in- 
strument anc a Latin -- . (violet), 
'to leave on a lonely 1sland (maroon), up- 
right (plum),aletter, the edge and a descen- 
dant (crimson), a fish and what caught it 
(garnet), a grassy plain (green), a mark 
and to rent (scarlet), a vehicle and a coun- 
try (carnation), what a horse cannot do 
and what he can (purple), part of the face 
and a letter (brown), a letter is tardy 
(slate); labyrinth (maize), a vehicle and a 
hole in the ground (carmine), a large body 
of land (azure), a falsehood and an insuf- 
ficiency (lilac), what you did this morning 
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Any Girl Can Tell 


A physician who makes the 
=e and is honest abcut it can 
te 
number of red corpuscles in the 
blood is doubled after a course 
of treatment with Dr. Williams 
Pink Pills for Pale People; 

That this means good blood 
may not be entirely Clear from 
the doctor's statement, but any ) 
girl who has tried the pills can tell 
you that it means red lips, bright 
eyes, good appetite, absence of 
headache, and that it trans- 
forms the pale and sallow girl 
into a maiden who glows with 
the beauty which perfect health 
alone can give. 

Mothers whose daughters 
= debilitated as they pass 
Tom 
shoul : 
adapted for this particular ‘tll. 





ou that, in many cases, the (, 





itlhood into womanhood 
not neglect the pill best 


Frank B. Trout, of 103 Griswold Ave., Detroit, Mich., says: “At the 
age of fourteen we had to take our daughter from school on account of ill 
health. She weighed only 90 pounds, was pale and sallow and the doctors A 


Pale People. When she had taken two boxes she was strong enough to 
leave her bed, and in less than six months was something like herself. 


130 pounds, and has never had a sick day since.” —Detroit Evening News. 


. said she had anremia. Finally we gave her Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 


To-day she is entirely cured, and is a big, strong, healthy girl, weighing 2 


The genuine Dr. Williams Pink Pills for Pale People are 
Sold only in packages, the wrapper always bearing 


Dr Williams Medicine Co. Schenectady, NY, 50% per box. 


the Full name. At aill druggists, or direct From the 


CSAS Si QT Sb 
















Address (in full) 





STYLE 35 


30 Days Free Trial 


iN YOUR OWN HOME. 
Buy direct from factory and save $10.00 to $25.00. Don’t pay 
agents and dealers large profits. 


$45 Arlington Sewing Machine, high-arm $14.50 
$35 “ 6“ “ 6é $ 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANGE. 


12.50 


These machimes have all the latest improvements light run- 
ing, noiseless; adapted for lightor heavy work, self threading 
shuttle, self-setting needle, automatic bobbin winder and 
complete set of best attachments free. 10 Years written warranty. 
We are headquarters and have all makes and kinds in stock from 
Baby Machines at 95 cents to the best high arm. 

Over 50 different styles including machines as low a$8.00 

A first class high-arm machine at $9.25. Large illustrated cata- 
logue and testimonials free. Write today for special freight offer. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept. 8-42, Chicago, Ills. 








(rose), a fish (salmon), what you have 
just done (red), a letter and a sunbeam 
(gray), a command to exist (olive), a com- 
pany of sailors (ecru; acrew),an address to 
a dog (ochre; o cur). 

The supper table is effective if decorated 
with the rainbow colors. First cover the 
table with a white cloth, and on it arrange 
ribbons of the seven colors, violet, in- 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red. Bring the ends of the rib- 
bons together at the center of the table and 
let them radiate from that point to the 
circumference, like the spokes of a wheel. 
The pot of gold Supposed to be found at 
the end of the rainbow may be represented 
by a basket of yellow flowers in the center 
of the table. 


cxsstaingietimaie caende 

“Licking Good”—Granite State Girl, 
here is a fruit cake worth eating: Twelve 
eggs, 1 lb sugar, % Ib butter, 1 Ib flour 
(browned), 1 pint coffee, 2 Ibs raisins, 2 Ibs 
currants (washed and dried), 1 Ib citron, 4 
oz clove, cinnamon, allspice and nutmeg, 1 
teaspoon soda. All the ingredients should 


be thoroughly mixed (soda excluded) and 
allowed to stand over night, then add 
soda and bake in a moderately hot oven for 
four hours. This has no spicy taste and 
will keep moist for a month if you can re- 
frain from eating it that long. Mother 
taught me how to make it, and I can vouch 
for its eatable qualities. My brothers say 
’tis “licking good,” and if that were not 
termed slang, I would reiterate the expres- 
sion.—Cervera’s Sweetheart. 





Rye Biscuit—Two teacups rye meal, 1% 
teacups wheat flour, 1 egg, 2 teacups sour 
milk or buttermilk, 1-3 teacup molasses, %% 
teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons soda. Mix 
lightly, roll, cut and bake.—[S. E. W. 





March 1 closes the Successful Women 
Contest, all letters or narratives to reach 
the Prize Editor by that time. ‘Those re- 
ceived last will be judged as thoroughly and 
have as good a chance as the others. Fif- 
teen dollars in cash prizes; full particulars 
in the issue of Jan 14. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. — i a ne : e 

Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7594—Ladies’ Shirt Waist... 7322—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
$2, 34, 36. 38, 40, and 42-inch bust, 382, 34, 36, 88 and 40-inch bust. 





7586—Ladies’ Military Shirt Waist. 
7485—Ladies’ Skirt. 
Waisi—32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust. 


Skirt—22, 24, 26, 28, 30-inch waist 


7551—Ladies’ Waist. 
7539—Ladies’ Skirt. 


Waist—32, 34, 46, 88 and 40-inch bust 
Skirt—22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist 





7299—Ladies’ Chemise. 
$2, 34, 36, 38. 40 and 42 inch bust, 


4 
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7333—Ladies’ Dressing Sacques. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 






7581—Childs Apron. 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
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7294—Ladies’ Princess Wrapper, 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 





7582—Ladies’ Waist 6685-—Ladies’ Drawers. 7569—Childs? Jackét. 7505 Ladies’ Basque. 
32, 34. 36, 38, and 40-inch bust.  @, 94, 26, 28 arid 30-inch waist measure. 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years. 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42-inch bust, 
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“TI would as soon give up the plowas ‘* Hallock’s Suc- 
cess Anti-Clog Weeder.’ Would have one if it cost $50. 
My corn yielded 60 to 70 bushels per acre, while some 
of my neighbors got only 30 to 40 bushels on just as good 
ground.” M. E. DARBY, Dexter, Lowa. 


“ Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder proved to be 
everything you claimed for it. 

“My boy, 15 years old, cultivated twelve acres of corn 
entirely with the weeder. He would begin work at7 
a. m., and by 4p. m. would be over his field. And I had 
the finest crop of corn that I have ever raised, due 
largely to the good work of the weeder.” 

D. L. CHARLTON, Vicar’s Switch, Va. 


“T have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder for har- 
rowing grain and in the cultivation of potatoes, beans, 
peas, etc., and it is just verfection. Completely an- 
nibilates the weeds.”” E. A. HADLEY, Amoskeag, N.H. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator proved 
entirely satisfactory. I used it in the cultivation of 
corn, oats, anuts and potatoes. It was givena 
very thorough trial on all of the above crops. I had no 
hoeing to do in corn and peanuts. The weeder did it all. 
This, of course, saved much expensive labor. [ had the 
best crops with the least labor that I have ever had, 
notwithstanding the drouth of three months.” 

G. A. DANLEY, Chipley, Fla. 


“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder for sowin 

ss seed, weeding potatoes and harrowing land. 

I could not purchase another,would not sell it for $50.” 
Jno. H. BURKE, Rockland, Mass. 


“TI think Hallock’s Suecess Anti-Clog Weeder is just 
the thing needed in our land. I used it ona field that 
had been in crop for nine years without rest. I got 
twenty-three (23) bushels of wheat per acre; my neigh- 
bor got fifteen (15) per acre, land just about the same as 
mine. Lalso tried iton barley. I got sixty-three anda 
half (6344) bushels per acre, and that is the largest yield 
ever known in these parts. Iam more. than satisfied 
with the weeder.” D. E. Turts, Sharon, N. D. 


“after a season’s use of your Success Anti-Clog Weed- 
er, Ican with confidence recommend it to any farmer 
who will use it as directed. With it one can do much 
more efficient work in much less time, destroying weeds 
entirely without injury to the crops. It entirely sup- 
erseded the hoe in my potato field.” 

A. N. BARKER, Kemps Mills, N. C. 


“The Suceess Anti-Clog Weeder is a perfect success on 
corn, tolfet beans and peas, and for pulverizing 
the land for grass, etc.” 

L. W. PLANK, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
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It Kills the Weeds. 









A perfect cultivator for every crop you grow. Makes everything cultivated with it grow 
faster, stand drouth 100 per cent. longer, and increases the yield. 


HALLOCK’S 


SUCCESS 


Anti-Clog 


Weeder and Cultivator 


Does the work in one-third the time it would take to do it with the old cultivator and hoe. 


READ WHAT USERS SAY. 











“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder has given perfect sat- 
isfaction. Have used it successfully in the cultivation 
of corn, cotton, potatoes and onions, and believe it 
has every good quality you claim for it.” 

J. C. SPARKS, Croak, Ark. 


“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
was a success everywhere I used it. Several of the 
neighbors tried it, and all say they surely want one next 
spring.” S. W. DANA, Dana, lowa. 


“T have never seen an implement that put land in as 
fine condition after the corn was up as the ‘Success 
Anti-Clog’ Weeder and Cultivator.” 

ROBERT GALLAGHER, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


“T have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on corn 
only, but am very much pleased with it. So much s9 
that I want another one the coming season. It kept the 
soil loose and mellow around the plants, kept the weeds 
down, and I had more corn to the acre this season than 
ever before.” W. L. Bonp, Lioyd, Fla. 


“T heartily endorse the ‘Success Anti-Clog’, Weeder. 
It is the best possible tool to promote moisture in the 
soil, and is sure death to small weeds. Our season for 
using the weeder was the driest known for years in this 
section, and I made it a point to go over my corn once 
a week (2944 acres in 18 hours) until it- was more than 
two feet high; and my crop at thattime was bright and 
green, while fields all around me were curled and fired 
at bottom leaves. It is a stumper to people here to see 
so much land gone over in so short a time, and leaving 
it in far better shape than when. cultivated by the 
anutedeluvian tools and methods used here.” 

H. A. BARROWS, Monticello, Fla. 


“ Have used Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder on 
corn, potatoes, cow as and small grain—oats, 
rye, rice, etc. Every cultivator of upland rice needs a 
weeder. With crops: properly planted itis most efficient 
as a weed killer, and the frequent and rapid stirring ot 
the soil cannot be anything but beneficial, as any observ- 
ing farmer knows. n the cotton crop this implement 
almost did away with hand hoeing,and reduced the 
total cultural cost of the crop nearly one-half.” 

PHILIP D. Cary, Keller, Ga. 


“Now, I would never think of farming without one of 
Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeders. Ispent but six 
days ‘all told in a 20-acre field of corn during the past 
season, and everybody said it was the best and cleanest 
corn in the neighborhood.” S. L. PRICE, Red Haw, Ohio. 


‘“‘Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder is something 
every farmer should have. It will more than pay for 
itself in one year. I did not putahoe in my corn last 
year and had a fine yield, and the field was entirely free 
from weeds.” E. L. TRACEY, Newport, Vt. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder did fine work on 
young peas and corn. It was entirely satisfactory.” 
J. P. AUSTIN, Prentiss, Ky. 


“Used your Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my farm the 
past season, and I would not be without it at almost any 
price. It is just the best farm tool out for cultivating.” 

W. REAVEsS, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


“I have given Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder a 
thorough trialon the following crops—strawberries, 
corn, oats, potatoes. I have four times as many 
strawberry plants as my nei mnoes, Fes I did only one- 
fourth as much work as they did,and had only one- 
fourth as many weeds. As for my potatoe crop, I did 
less work, had fewer weeds (in the rainiest season we 
ever had) than I ever had before. Not a hoe was used 
in the pateh. I had the best yield I ever had, an aver- 
age of 176 bushels of good potatoes to the acre. My 
neighbors cultivated in the old way and hoed their 
crops, and they got, on an average, about 100 bushels per 
acre.” A. C. DOWNING, Lexington, Ky. 





“IT consider that Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder 
has paid for itself this season. I used iton grain, corn , 


beans, peas, potatoes, and in my‘orchard, and it 
worked successfully everywhere. We were bothe red 
with cutwerms. I began to use the weeder when the 


corn was offe inch high, and had hardly a hill destroyed 
by cutworms, while my neighbors had to replant wo or 
three times.” CHAS. TIMERMAN, Holland, Mich. 


“ For corn, potatoes, strawberries, in fact, what- 
ever it has been used on, Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
Weeder has given perfect satisfaction. For working in 
grass seed it is well worth its cost if it could not be 
used for any othed pares. 

IRK E. GARDNER, Hancock, Mass. 


“I never used a tool before in the cultivation of 
corn that equalled the Success Anti-Clog Weeder; and 
further, I think that it more than paid for itself last 
season in the saving of labor on my forty acres of corn.” 

B. P. NoRTON, Cresco, lowa. 


“ The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is the best tool that I 
ever put into a field of corn or potatess.” 
Wm. E. BENSON, Cresco, Iowa. 


“In regard to the Success Anti-Clog Weeder I would 
say that its work has been entirely satisfactory. I 
tended 23 acres of corn and four acres of potatoes 
with it and it did very fine work indeed.” 

A. E. MOORE, Bromley, Iowa. 


“T want the sale of the Success Anti-Clog Weeder next 
season. All the parties I sold to last spring speak very 
highly of it. As for myself, I would not do without one 
for three times its cost.” F. D. HALL, Springville, Iowa. 


* The Success Anti-Clog Weeder has given entire satis- 
faction. It leayes the ground in the finest condition 
for the growing corn and for killing weeds when they 
are just coming up, of any implement that I ever used. 
It is the best tool I have ever used in the corn field.” 

A. SCHAFER, Cresco, Lowa. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a very valuable 
assistant in the cultivation of all kinds of crops. One 
horse and a boy saved me the expense of two men, two 
“cultivators and four horses in tending one hundred 
acres of corn and —~ it mutch cleaner than the 
ordinary cultivator could have done. I shall need one 
or two more of your weeders for next season.” 

H. M. Esty, Creston, Ind. 


“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my wheat 
after sowing clover seed and it was worth twice its 
rice every day I used it for that purpose. For cultivat- 
ng corn and potatoes it is the best tool I ever had on my 
farm. My ten-year-old boy worked my corn with the 
weeder when corn was 2\ feet hizh without removing 
any teeth. I used the weeder ina truck garden on corn, 
otatoes, ans, cabbage, tomatoes, onions, 
ts and straw berries, aud it did very fine work. It 
is the greatest‘ labor-saving, money-making tool on the 
farm.” T. J. HALFERTY, Brimfield, Ind. 


*T consider the Success Anti-Clog Weeder the best 
machine.on record and must soon be universally used. 
I cannot recommend it too highly.” 

° G. W. TABER, Seeleyville, Ind. 


* The Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator bought 
of you-has passed through its first season as a cultivator 
of ora groves, and I think has sav@d me in cash at 
least $50 on ten acres of trees, besides adding an inestim- 
able number of oranges, which, owing to the more 
frequent working the weeder enabled me to give them, 
hung on during the seven months’ drouth we have 
passed through this season. I challenge the state to see 
more oranges on the same number of trees. I recom- 
mend it to all orange growers.” 

LAWRENCE C. MOORE, Roseland, Fila. 








Send a postal for sheets of testimonials and full particulars. 
be given for proof of the falsity of a single testimonial. 
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